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Refuge of Mppression, 


REVERDY JOHNSON,---THE CABINET. 
; No ‘ ULTRAISM’ 

+ party was to steer clear of both pro 

vajiaavery ‘ultraism, and in that way sail 

extreme notions out of the 


‘ no ' it @il 
t * F shnson is the law officer (Attorney 


t fron a late speech of his :— 


The « t of abolition is like the fabled hydra ; 
fs fF one of his heads, but the loathsome, 
still exists, and is eternally hissing and 
ut bis thousand forked tongues to insult 
Sir, the account between the North 
Sonth is long and heavy. We have reached 
vhen the harmony of the Union and the 
. South require a ‘settlement in full.’ 
.ds of the hydra must be cut off, and 
i, eealed with a red hot iron, else he will 
infuse his deadly poison into every vein 
f the body politic. No mere legislative 
| settle the question of slavery. It can 
by all parties, in the spirit of patriot- 
* Ling their stand firmly on the Constitution. 
+ the North do nothing which it forbids, in word 
! let the Sonth, as one man, resolve to 
ting that violates its sacred guaranties, 
» gniet to the country, and bind the 

) bonds of adamant. 
ith is sought to be placed in the attitude 
s opposition to the organization of these 
tired territories,on the ground that their 
and productions are unsuited to the 
, ibor. I shall not consider at 
the geographieal position and featares of our 
sessions. ft is certainly true that much 
portion of them is unfit for the cultivation 
ton, sugar and tobacco. Its surface is 
romense ranges of mountains and track- 
sorts. unfit for the habitation of man.’ But 
vill deny that slave labor can be profitably em- 
ved in working the gold mines of Cal‘fornia? It 
heaper, because it costs the owner nothing but 
ind clothing of his operatives; and the 
s the white man in capacity to endure 
a scorching sun, drenching rains, and 
; peculiarly incident to the business of 
ne. Besides, there is a considerable portion of 
territories—enough for the formation of three 
tes of average dimensions, which lies south of the 
f 36 deg. 30 min. :nown as the line of 
M iri compromise? The other States of this 
i lie south of that Ine are slave States. 


} an extrac 


im 


rtery 


Z 


nf of si ive 


' Arkansas, Tennessee aad’ North Carolina, 
‘h lie immediately adjacent to that line. Do 
not protitably employ slave labor? Further 


are ‘Texas, Louisiana, Misssippi, Alabama, 
Georgia and South Carolina. nal! these States, 
1 constitutes the staple produe of agriculture, 
n several of them rice and sugir are most ad- 
tageously cultivated. 

ithern parts of California and New Mexico 
same eastern and western bét of latitude. 
, then, will they not yield the sameagricultural 
ind conat quently afford profithle employ- 
tfor slave Sir, it is alla nistake. A 
irve portion of our Pacific territories k suited to 
very: and { will add, that no other kind of abor will 
velopso rapidly its immense resources, 4M prepare 

t for the abode of enterprise and elevated iyiliza- 
Let not the South lose sight of these facts. 

Let her not be decoved from vigilance ove her 
rhts. or charmed into insensibility to legisltive 
ryression, by the siren song that these territejes 
: not adapted to slavery. They are adapted tot; 
iif the South will be united in demanding justie 
hands of Congress; if she will be immovabe 

ting that the door of unrestricted emigration 

1 all quarters of the Union shall be thrown wide 

f she will maintain, at all hazards, the doc- 

rine of non-interference by Congress, there can be 
question that slavery will find its way to New 
California ; and that she will yet reap 
* the fruits of the common blood and 
which were expended in their acquisition.’ 


em th 


labor ? 


NOT A MORAL EVIL. 

, aflirmed Mr. Atkinson, of Va., in a 
ch in the national House of Representa- 

Listen to him: 


SLAVERY 


so, at least 


Rut the } 
‘ond proposition, affirms ‘that slavery isa great 
cal, social, and moral evil; in direct conflict 
th the fundamental principles of this Government ; 
d to its growth, prosperity, and future welfare.’ 
s look for a moment at this branch of the sub- 
- [presume the gentleman was never a slave- 
ler—has never been much, if at all, in the slave 
nd, in his candor, must acknowledge that, 
ea'ly, he knows nothing of the workings of that 
tution upon the moral, soeial or political condi- 
! tue society where it exists. 

honorable gentleman, and those who 
1, to go with me into the families of the 
you find black slaves, but no white slaves. 
\ farmer, the owner of five, ten, 
nty, or may be, a hundred negro slives. They 
fed, well clothed; when in good health, 
loyed chiefly im agriculture; not con- 
‘t rooms of a northern manufactory, but 
Ithy, salubrious atmosphere : not com- 
at inclement seasons; and when the 
the west to close the day, you will see the 
rful negro retire to his comfortable house 
ia livht heart, partake of his night’s meal, and if 
tas a wile or children, in the family of his master 
his n ighbor, he spends the cheerful eve with 
[fhe is sick, he is not thrust from his master, 
vied the common comforts of life, and ' permitted, 
‘some poor wretch and pauper, to suffer with all 
sto which man is subject ; but he is supplied with 
lun, nourishment, and attendance; and when 
's from a bed of sickness, he has no. bills to 

» home, no employment to seek. 
Sir, | wish the gentleman could visit my native 
-that proud old Commonwealth, God bless her 
nioy the hospitality of her citizens~-go to their 
ices of worship. and see the well-dressed negroes 
ching up to the altar to p.y their devotions to the 
g God; to see the mistress and her children 
1 ling to their menials the Bible, the Book of Life, 
teaching the young blacks their catechism and 
sponsibility to their Creator. Think you, sir, you or 
honorable member fromthe Empire State would 
‘im all this a social and moralevil! No, sir; you 
‘een who have had no experience in the mat- 
', Know nothing of our domestic setvitude. You 
"ho more see the truth respecting it, than can a 


»onorable gentleman from New York, in 


Vhat do you see ? 






‘ind man distinguish colors, or adnure the beauties 
Our slaves are instructed in reli- 
‘ws exercises, and in many instances houses are 
“ted on the farms for public worship, and minis- 

© gospel paid, by the year, for their pastoral 
hee Tow, then, sir, can slavery, 
1 as that [have described, and which I know to 


tue rainbow, 


ces to the blacks. 


*Xust, be a moral or social evil ? 
SUMBLING THE YANKEE PEDLERS. 
In the 


nthe U 





‘union, 
NSonr 


re-admission if) the Union! !!!! 


present Free Soil administration. | 


course of a ranting pro-slavery speech made 
\. 8. House of Representatives at the last ses- 
‘n of Congress, by a Mr, lverson, of Georgia, the 
‘Say Southerner said, he was ready for immediate 
S. This done, he would open the ports of the 
ee of Europe, and close them to the Yankee ped- 
alii m North. And, if we should do this, in six 

°*Y would come back upon ‘their knees’ for 


Siberator, 


MASSACHUSETTS AND THE COMPRO- 
MISES. 
Below is a scene that transpired in the Senate, a 
|short time before the adjournment of the last Con- 
| gress :— 


Che 





| Mr. Wensrer. The honorable senator from South 
Carolina, who has just taken his seat, says he iv pre- 
pared to say, boldly, that the northern, States have 
| not observed, but have broken, the compromises of 
the constitution. It isno duty of mine, sir, to take 
up a glove that is thrown to the whole world. It is 
no duty of mine to accept a public challenge. Butif 
| the honorable member shall see fit to be so obliging 
|as to inform the Senate,in my hearing, on what oc- 
| casions the State whose represenative I stand here has 
| forborne to observe, or has broken, the compromises 
jof the constitution, he will find in me a combatant 
jupon that question. 

Mr. Botirr. I take the liberty to ask the gentle- 
man if, in every respect, she has sustained the laws 
|of the United States? 

Mr. Wensrer. I have not yielded the floor, sir. 
Mr. Butter. I ask the question in good faith. 
Mr. Wesstrer. I do not doubt it. I will yield the 
| floor with great pleasure, if the Senator desires, (tak- 
| ing his seat.) 

Mr. Butter. I understand the Senator to ask me 
whether the State of Massachusetts 

Mr. Wensrex (in his seat.) No, sir. 

Mr. Burter. My opinionis, then, if the Senator 
asked my judgment 
Mr. Cauuoyn (in his seat.) . He did not ask you. 

Mr: Borrer. Then I beg your “pardon, sir, for the 
| interruption. 

Mr. Wensrzr. I have not. the least objeetion, sir ; 
|I did not make a point of this. Iwill hear the gen- 
tleman with the greatest respect—the respect which I 
| always feel for him. All that I meant to say is, that 
|if he is prepared to reduce what seemed to be a general 
charge to a particular charge, and if he shall under- 
| take to'specify or particularize any casein which the 
llegislature of the State whose representative I am 
| here has forborne to observe, or has broken, or attempt- 
|ed to break or violate the compromises of the consti- 
| tution, it will be my duty to meet that question, and 
| defend the State'in which I live. Ido not intend to 
| go into that, sir, at all at present. Other States can 
|} answer for themselves. 











Mr. Butler prudently declined taking up the glove, 
and remained dumb. It is too true that Massachu- 
| setts has been true to the Compromises in the Con- 
| stittition, alluded to by Mr. Webster; but this is to 
| her shame, for she ought long since to have trampled 
|them under her feet. Hear what the Massachusetts 
| Spy says, in giving a sketch of a. meeting recently 
| hela in Worcester, at which the Georgia fugitives, 
William and Ellen Craft, were present :— 





The meeting was an exceedingly interesting one, 
and the sympathies of the audience were deeply ex- 
|cited in favor of those who had been so long de- 
| prived of their dearest birthright—a birthright which 
|they showed themselves so worthy to possess, and 

which they had shown so much ability in partially 
lrecovering. Yet, it should be recollected, that no 
|law protects them, for a moment, in the enjoyment of 
jtheir liberty. They are virtually outlaws amongst us, 
|yet without having committed any crime. ‘Those 
| who claim to be their owners may seize them by vio- 
|lence wherever they may find them, and bear them 
| back to perpetual bondage. They may. invoke the 
| whole power of the federal government to aid them 
| in doing it, and every man’s hand in the community is 
| lerally paralyzed, so far as to prevent his affording 
the slightest aid to his suffering brother and sister! 
Nay, more—every man may be called upon to aid in 
subjecting them again to bondage, and, to refuse, is 
|a crime, for which there are severe legal penalties, 
We are constituted by the laws of the land SLAVE 
CATCHERS to the Southern Nabobs! How long 
vill we suffer ourselves to stand in this ignoble rela- 
‘on to them ? The answer is with ourselves. 





THE REAL QUESTION AT ISSUE. 
ixtract from a speech delivered by the Hon. John 
G. ‘alfrey, on the Territorial Question, in the U. 8S. 
Hour of Representatives, Feb. 26, 1849 :— 


Agin, gentlemen are fond of charging us_ with 
raisinga sectional question. They say that we are 
pressim a controversy between North and South, 
and theyundertake to rebuke us in the words of the 
Father € the Country, in his Farewell Address. 
This chage of exciting sectional divisions, makes 
the stapleof not a few speeches which I have heard 
in this Hose, and it colors the whole tissue of the 
two famoutAddresses recently put forth from the 
secret nighly conclave in this Capitol. Sir, I deny 
utterly the'-orrectness of this representation. So 
far as I am oncerned, the abettors of Slavery shall 
have no advatage from a statement so entirely un- 
founded in pint of fact. This is no question be- 
tween the Nrth and South. It is a question be- 
tween a compastively small number of slaveholders 
living in the Soth on the one side, and, on the otlier, 
the vast majoritof American freemen who hold no 
slaves, living bth at the South and the North. 
Who are these gntlemen that assume to put them- 
selves in the plae of the Southern section of the 
United States, antto say, when they cannot have 
their way, that the'outh is assailed ? Do they cén- 
stitute the whole poulation of the South, that they 
pretend thus to ident'y themselves with it? Do they 
constitute the greatst part of it?. How many are 
there? The whole umber of the free white popu- 
lation South of Masotund Dixon's line, in 1840, was 
4,809,178; the whole umber of slaveholders ainong 
them cannot possiblyexceed 300,000. With what 
face does such a mere taetion of a popniation under- 
take to speak for the hole, and to complain that a 
sectional question 18 Mved when only the encroach- 
ments of one limited intrest within that section are 
resisted? No, sir, the \yeholders of the South are 
not rhe South. Far fromt, And not only are they 
not the South, but they 1present an interest abso- 
lutely antagonistic and lstile to the interest and 
welfare of that lar: majéty of the citizens of the 
South, that do not hold slave an interest altogeth- 
er more opposed to the well-sing of Southern non- 
slaveholders, than to the welling of citizens of the 
Northern States. We of theNorth have great rea- 
son to complain of slavery. + has done, and does 
us great and grievous injustip, But it does not 
control our State governnents,ond to that extent 
make us its slaves. It does 4, by its presence 
among us, make our honest imustry disreputable 
It does not strike the dread of kowledge from our 
lips. All this it does for the Sithern non-slave- 
holder. And yet, when we undenke to resist some 
new impudent pretension which it ts forth, we are 
to be complained of as raising a -tjonal question, 
and encroaching on the South, & \st majority of 
whose citizens are far more wrongeéby jit than our- 

selves. 
No, sir, 1 repeat it; this is no qutjion between 
North and South. It is a ganes Sinly between 
i the frienoof Liberty, 


-which annoys us and insults humanity, 
im the dust, _ 


unl oc deceive. . 
Sere greg ewe ay 





them 
are about to understad this, 
do} 


THE QUESTION ANSWERED: 

The Ohio Anti-Slavery Bugle of the 16th ult, re- 
publishes entire a powerful tract, published in Eng- 
land in 1846, by that intrepid reformer, Joserx Banr- 
KER, entitled ‘Why did the Ministers of the Town 
of Leeds absent themselves from the Anti-Slavery 
meeting on Thursday evening last ?—a meeting which 
was hela in the Music Hall at Leeds, by the Anti- 
Slavery League, and addressed by Frepericxk Dove- 
ass and Henry C. Wricnt, and at which not a 
singlé minister was to be seen, except Mr. Wicksteed, 
the Unitarian minister of ‘“Mill-hill chapel. After 
giving some reasons why those ministers did not ab- 
sent themselves from the meeting, he proceeds to 
state why they did—as follows. His remarks are 
as applicable to thé ministers in Boston and other 
places, as to those in Leeds. 


We answer: the ministers of Leeds were atraid 
lest the advocacy of the rights of the slave, by the 
agents of the League, should injure the interests of 
religion ; should endanger the stability of their re- 
ligious denominations, and exert an unfavorable in- 
fluence upon the credit and position of the ministers 
themselves. The ministers of Leeds have learned 
from various sources, that the anti-slavery lecturers 
charge a great deal of the guilt of slavery upon the 
churches and ministers of America. They have 
learned that they consider the American churches 
and American ministers, as the chief supports of sla- 
very. They have been, informed that one.of the ad- 
vocates of the cause of the slave has published a 
work entitled,‘ The American Churches the Bulwark of 
“American Slavery. They have learned with dismay, 
that Wright, and Douglass, and Garrison, are pre- 
pared to risk the existence of any form of religion 
that justifies slavery, of any church that upholds 
slavery, and of any ministry that.connives at slavery. 
They have learned with dismay, that Wright, and 
Douglass, and Garrison, are bent upon the overthrow 
tof slavery at all hazards—that they are prepared to 
risk the overthrow of every church, of every religious 
system, of every religious sect, that stands in the way 
of the full and speedy abolition of slavery., One of 
these men, H, C. Wright, they have learned, has de- 
clared himself ready to put his heel upan any. goy- 
ernment that gives its sanction to slavery ; to put his 
heel upon any religion that sanctifies slavery ; to put 
his heel upon every institution that is at war'with the 
freedom and rights of any portion of the human fam- 
ily. They have found that, in speaking against sla- 
very, those lecturers expose the guilt of the Ameri- 
can churches and of the American. ministers—that 
before mixed and crowded audiences, they uncover 
the nakedness of their slaveholding re/igious breth- 
ren, and their beloved slaveholding and slavery-ad- 
vocating fellow ministers across the Atlantic—that 
they make known to the people of England the aw- 
ful fact, that the churches and ministers of America 
generally are pro-slavery, and that many of them are 
actually engaged in the traffic of slaves—that Meth- 
odist ministers, Baptist ministers, Independent min- 
isters, Presbyterian ministers, and Episcopal minis- 
ters, are all implicated in the guilt of slaveholding, 
and in all the cruelties and. abominations connected 
with the slave system. These lecturers have at- 
tempted to make it plain, that before slavery can be 
abolished in America, those slaveholding churches 
must be thoroughly revolutionized, or utterly de- 
stroyed. They have endeavored to make the impres- 
sion on the minds of the people of England, that the 
Methodist and Baptist, the Presbyterian and Inde- 
pendent denominations of this country, are in fellow- 
ship with the slaveholding churches and ministers of 
America, and are thus partakers of their crimes. 
They have published it to the world as fact, that the 
Methodist churches of England are in fellowship 
with the slaveholding Methodist. churches of Amer- 
ica—that the Methodist Conference places the num- 
bers of the slaveholding Methodists and slaveholding 
ministers of America upon their minutes, and reckon 
them as part of their own body, and hold fellowship 
with them as truly Christian men. They have pub- 
lished it to the world that the Methodist ministers of 
Britain, when they have gone over to America, haye 
neglected, or refused, in their public sermons, to de- 
nounce the slavery of America, and to rebuke their 
slaveholding brethren. They have published it to 
the world, that the deputations from the Baptist and 
Independent denominations, were also faithless to 
the interests of the slave, and to the claims of hu- 
manity, when they visited that land of oppression. 
The ministers of Leeds are not prepared to contro- 
vert the statements of the lecturers; they believe 
their statements are-correct ; but they consider such 
revelations to be imprudent, unsafe, injurious to the 
interests of religion. They are concerned for the 
cause of God, or for the interest of their respective 
denominations. They are afraid that if these facts 
become generally ‘known, their religious denomina- 
tions will sink in public estimation, and that they 
themselves will be shorn of much of their respecta- 
bility and influence. They also perceive that. the 
Anti-Slavery lecturers are wishful to. lay the burden 
and the task of rebuking the American churches 
upon them, and upon their churches. ‘They perceive 
that the anti-slavery lecturers consider it to be the 
duty of the churches and ministers of Great Britain 
to disclaim all Christian fellowship with the Ameri- 
cay churches, until they have purged themselves 
from the guilt and abominations of slavery. They 

reeive that if the principles of the anti-slavery 
ecturers are generally received, they, the ministers, 
will be called upon at once to require that the Amer- 
ican churches shal] either separate themselves from 
slavery, or that they shall be called upon to separate 
themselves from the Americanchurches, For astep 
like this, the ministers of Leeds are not prepared. 
Many of the ministers of this country are on friend- 
ly terms with the slaveholding and slavery-advocat- 
ing ministers of America. Many of our English 
Doctors of Divinity have received their honors from 
American theological institutions. In some cases, 
the churches of this country have received liberal 
pecuniary support from the churches of America ; 
and even lately, the Free (?) Church of Scotland re- 
ceived no less than three thousand pounds from the 
slaveholding’ churches of America themselves, to- 
wards the erection of churches and the support of 
their ministers. To separate, therefore, at once 
from the American slaveholdmg churches, would 
Fequire a Sacrifice both of interest and of feeling on the 
part of the ministers and churches of this country ; 
and for such sacrifices, the ministers of this country 
are not prepared. 

Because it is doubtful whether the American anti- 
slavery cause will become popular in this country. 
It is doubtful whether the wealth and respectability, 
the greatness and the nobility of this country, will 
take part in the abolition movement. It is doubtful 
whether the ministers of this country will be eble to 
increase their to add to their popularity 
and influence among the people, by taking part with 
the friends of the slave. The abolitionists are stern, 
unc ising men. They appear to prefer the 
principles they advocate, and the interests of the 
eause in which they are engaged, to every other 
consideration. a oe gy attempt ae ree the 
prejudices of men. pay no re to eel- 
: ry who stand in their way. They _ 
right out. They utter their convictions, and their 
; in i in language the most un- 





of the slaveholders, 


veil, It cannot bear the uncompromising virtue of 
those unsparing reformers. It requires to be dealt 
with gently. It requires to have the truth presénted 
to it by degrees. It requires to be brought over to 
the cause of . freedom ot i These, the 
principles of policy, of expediency, are the princi- 
ples on which the ministers of this country think it 
needful to, proceed. But these principles are cast 
aside as worthless, as unchristian, as. wicked, by the 
anti-slavery lecturers.. They go straight on. They 
care for mothing but the true, the right, the good. 
So far from being afraid. to irritate the evil-doers, 
they even seem to rejoice in the prospect of irritat- 
ing ; ing them. So far from being afraid of 
shocking the prejudices of slaveholders, and of sla- 
very-upholding ministers and churches, they appear 
to think they,cannot shock such guilty ones too 
much, or shock them too soon. With the spirit of 
such men, the Orthodox ministers of Leeds, and the 
Orthodox ministers of this country generally, cannot 
sympathize. To the principles and. proceedings of 
such men, they are unable to give their sanction. 


inoted, if possible, whether the slave can be eman- | 
cipated or not. And it is onthis account, in the first | 
place, that the ministers of Leeds absented themselves 
from the anti-slavery meetings, and refused to take | 
part in the anti-slavery movement of the League. 
Again: the ministers of Leeds had another reason 
for nbsenting themselves from thosé meetings. The 
advocates of abolitionism have given no proof of the 
Orthodoxy of their opinions. Neither Garrison, nor 
Douglass, nor Wright, have given-any satisfactory 
proof to the Christians and ministers of this country, 
that they hold the great doctrines of the gospel as 
held by the various Orthodox deneminations, and as 
embodied in the Orthodox creeds of this. land. 
They have given no proof that they’ believe in the 
doctrine of the natural, hereditary and total depravity 
| of the human heart in consequence of the one trans- 
| gression of Adam. They have given no satisfacto- 
ry proof that they hold the doctrine of imputed guilt 
and of imputed righteousness,—the doctrine of satis- 
faction to the justice of God the Father by the infi- 
nite sacrifice and all-atoning blood of God the Son. 
They have given no proof that they believe in the 
trinity, in the unoriginated and supreme Godhead of 
Jesus Christ, in the doctrine of justification and sal- | 
vation by faith alone, in the obligation of Christians | 
to unite with some religious denomination, and to | 
support, by their contributions and their counte- | 
nance, the ministers of Christ and of his gospel. On| 
the contrary, they have given reason to suspect that 
they are not sound on these points,—that they either 
do not hold the doctrines of Orthodoxy, or that they 
|do not consider those doctrines of so much tmport- 
|ance as Orthodox Christians do. Nay; it is certain 
that Garrison and Wright have, on some points, wan- 
| dered from the Orthodox sentiments of the leading 
| churches of this country. Garrison‘does not conceal 
the fact, that he believes religion to consist in right 
dispositions and in right living,—in being good, and 
doing good; in doing justly, in loving mercy, and 
walking humbly with Ged. He does not conceal the 
fact, that he regards baptism, and the Lord’s supper, 
and the Sabbath, and church order, and an establish- 
ed ministry,.as.matters. not- essential to the religion 
of Christ. He gave proofs in his speeches while 
in this country, that, however much respect he may 
have for truth and righteousness, for peace and 
charity, for freedom and humanity, for the general 
illumination and reformation. of mankind, and that 
however anxious he may be.for the abolition of sla- 
very, for the emancipation, eleyetion, and the happi- 
ness of the haman race, he looks upon the doctrinal 
peculiarities of the various Orthodox denominations 
as either matters of fiction, or, at the utmost, as 
matters of comparatively trifling importance. And 
we have reason to believe that though Henry C. 
Wright may not be equally guilty in this matter, he 
is still more anxious for the spread of peace and 
non-resistance principles, and for the triumph of the 
abolition cause, thun he is for the order and stability 
of the various religious denominations of our coun- 
try, for the triumph of their distinguishing doctrines, 
or for the support and comfort of the. religious min- 
isters of this and other lands. With respect to 
Douglass, his case is more favorable. He has writ- 
ten nothing, he has satd nothing, that we are aware 
of, tending to lead people to slight baptism, or the 
sacrament of the Lord’s supper, or the Sabbath in- 
stitution. So far as his own declarations go, so, far 
as his writings are concerned, we can find-no evi- 
dence whatever that he is heterodox, of unsound in 
the faith. At the same time, he has placed himself 
in.an awkward position. There are many cireum- 
stances connected with his proceedings in this 
country, of a somewhat suspicious character. 


In the first place, he avows. his connexion with 
Garrison, and refuses to give up that connexion, 
notwithstanding the offence that Garrison has given 
to the Orthodox churches and ministers of this coun- 
try ; thas preferring his sense of right, and his obli- 
gations of gratitude, to the wishes of Orthodox 
ministers and friends, 

In the second place, he is found in connexion with 
individuals who are known to be heterodox in their 
views. We have heard ofhis acceptance of the hos- 
pitality of individuals of the Unitarian denomination ; 
and members and ministers of the Unitarian denom- 
ination have frequently appeared at his meetings, on 
his platforms, and have been allowed to tuke an act- 
ive part in the proceedings of his meetings. 

In the third place, the. Anti-Slavery League, of 
which he is the agent, is based on a most dangerous 
and latitudinarian principle. It welcomes to its fel- 
lowship men of all ereeds, both in religion and poli- 
tics; it makes no distinetion between the Orthodor 
and the helerodox ; between the believer and the in- 
tidel; between the devout. professor and the profane ; 
between the opponent of a regular ministry, and reg- 
ular ministers themselves. — It makes-no reference:to 
the great distinguishing doctrines of Orthodoxy at 
all. 

The prineiple of the League abolishes, ‘so far’as 
its influence poopall distinctions of creed, and fixes, 
as the ground of union, the broad principle of human- 
ity, of charity, and of beneficence. 

Again, the ministers of Leeds have observed, that 
the anti slavery lecturers speak with great violence 
and severity of the slaveholding ministers and 
charches of America. ' 'The lecturers describe those 
ministers. and — as thieves, as robbers, as 
man-stealers, They speak of them asthe worst kind 
of thieves, as the most heartless and inexcusable. of 
robbers. They are not content with ranking them 
amongst common thieves. ‘They are not content with 
ranking them amongst sheep-stealers, horse-stealers, 
and highwaymen: they hesitate not to declare that 
they consider them to be as much worse than sheep- 
stealers, horse-stealers, or.pickpockets, as a man is 
better than a sheep, or more valuable than money. 
The ministers” of think this very harsh lan- 











who are set apart as ministers of the 
think it very harsh language to use of persons who 
cipline, same name with 


and bear the 
selves, . 


complaint against the 


guage to use of persons who profess religion, and | j 
re They 

hold the same faith, and use the same church disci- | j 
ith . them- 


Again: the ministers of Leeds havea further 


sarcholding mnariere and churches of nerves. Fe 
exceedingly exemplary in many respects. ey have 
been informed that they are “y general exceedingly 
orthodox in their opinions, and exceedingly zealous 
against the great heresies of the day,—that they are 
liberal supporters of missionary societies, and that 
they wat, ay themselves by their efforts to pro- 
mote revivals of religion in their own country..They 
have been informed that those slaveholding ministers 
and churches employ a great portion of the wealth 
which they derive from their callings, in sending Bi- 
bles, and teachers and preachers to the heathen in 
distent lands,—that. they do. not appropriate. the 
whole of the produce of their callings to their own 
private, personal mterests ; but considerable portions 
of the price of the men, women and children whom 
they breed and sell,.as well as the wages which they 
take from their slaves, are devoted to the cause ot 
God and Christianity. It is true the anti-slavery 
lecturers do at times acknowledge this fact; but they 
acknowledge it in such a manner as to make it reflect 
disgrace upon the slaveholding ministers and_profes- 





They consider that the interests of the church mnst sors, rather than credit. They hesitate not to call 
be first secured, and the interests of humanity next } their zeal for Bible Societies, and Missionary Socie- 
—that the characters of the ministers of religion | ties, and their efforts to promote revivals in their 
must be -held sacredy whether slavery be abolished | dountry, as hypocrisy and inconsistency, 
or not—thut the unity of the church mast be pro-| plainly give people to understand, that they would 


They 


rathar that the money which is wrung from the slaves, 
and the price which is obtained from stolen children, 
were cast into the sea, than appropriated. to what is 
called the cause of God. They consider this appro- 
priation of their ill-gotten wealth to professedly re- 
ligious purposes, as the crowning of their guilt; and 
they look upon those who receioe such monies for re- 
ligious purposes, as no better than the parties who 
giwe the money. 





REPLY TO HENRY CLAY. 
Freperick Doverass, in his North Star of the 23d 
March, reviews at considerable length and with much 
ability the recent Letter of Henry Cray on Emanci- 
pation and Colonization. Tuke the following extracts 
as a specimen of the whole :— 


Kentucky, it as true, does not present.to the world 
so prosperous an aspect as many of the free States ; 
but to whom is she indebted for what of comfort, 
wealth and prosperity which have thus far attended 
her white population ? What hand has slain her once 
desolate wilderness, and spread out to the light of the 
sun vast regions, drained, fertilized and enriched, 
but the hand of this sable race ?, These have labored, 
and the whites have received the reward, These 
have toiled, that others might live in ease. Their 
poverty has become the riches of their cruel ensla- 
vers. Their hard earnings, instead of being appro- 
priated to the instruction, improvement and enlight- 
enment of their children, have been devoted to the 
instruction, improvement and enlightenment of the 
children of their white oppressors.. For these, they 
have labored under a burning sun, and a stinging 
lash, without wages, and without hope, under no 
other incentive to industry than the terror inspired 
by the bloody lash. 

For al] this, Mr, Gey would compensate them by 
setting a time beyond the average len of human 
life, when all children born after 1860 shall be free. 
How free? To stay in the land of their birth, and 
enjoy a mors2l of the fruit of their toil, and that of 
| their ancestors? No; but to be driven out of the 
| State, out of the country, without instruction, without 
improvement, and without enlightenment. Twenty- 
five years, according to Mr. Clay’s plan, they must be 
subjected to all the cruel exactions of the slave 
code, and subjected to all the liabilities of other 
chattels, to be bought and sold, mortgaged and deed- 
ed away like horses, sheep and swine, consoled by 
the reflection, that when they have attained the age 
of twenty-five years, they are to be hired out, under 
the authority of the State, ‘three years,’ at fifty dol- 
lars a year, to raise money to PAY FOR THEIR OWN 
EXPATRIATION! Could any thing be more cruel and 
monstrous than this? Yet this is Mr. Clay’s mode of 
doing justice, instructing, improving and enlight- 
ening the poor slaves of the State of Kentucky! A 
more insulting and ‘villanous mode of treating the 
colored people of that State. could not well be de- 
vised. ‘The author of it seems to have pressdd every 
humane sentiment, for the time being, from his heart, 
and to have set down to his work with all the cool, 
calculating malignity of a bloodthirsty pirate. Not 
content with placing the hope of freedom far bevond 
the reach of the, present. generation, and one-half 
of the next, he provides that those destined to enjoy 
it Shall be colonized, expatriated, and that they shall 
furnish the means for their own expatriation! thus 
showing that, it is not for emancipation that Mr. Clay 
is contending, but banishment. It is not for the 
freedom of the slave, but the freedom of Kentucky ; 
it is not to benefit the slave, but the slaveholder. In 
this plan for emancipation, there is every provision 
for the slaveholder’s advantage, and none for the slave. 
Thirty-four years are to elapse before the first ‘crop’ 
of slaves is to be effected. ‘ Thirty-four years’ is a 
sufficient space in which to provide against all the 
losses which might otherwise ensue. Mr. Clay vir- 
tually exhorts the slaveholders of Kentucky, as the 
best means of promoting their interest, to commence 
at once to sell off their slaves to the far South, to 
crowd the New Orleans. market with their human 
chattels. . Come, brother slaveholders! the cause of 
freedom demands that you fill up your empty cof- 
fers with blood-stained gold. You can do so now in 
a manner which shal] be as honorable as it is profit- 
able. You may sell off your slaves, and call it eman- 
cipation. Here is a chance of freeing the State, 
without freeing the slave. _You may now revive the 
slave trade, with all its hellish enormities, in the 
name of freedom and humanity. If the market be not 
good now, remember that you have thirty-four years 
before you; wait until prices are higher. Indeed, 
you may keep your ‘ first crop’ until they are in their 
twenty-fifth year; and just as they are making up 
their minds, and laying. out plans for improvement 
and happiness in Liberia, you can sell them off in 
Louisiana, and thus will.our beloved State of Ken- 
tucky be free from slavery, and be distinguished for 
benevolence and philanthropy, while, in very truth, 
ym ko not. lose a ap Bag nts affirm to be a 
air ing, the very pith*of Mr, Clay’s reasoning on 
this point ae its fraud, dovantion and injus- 
tice are too palpable to need a word of comment. 

One word. farther about Colonization. We hold it 
to be downright impudence for Mr. Clay, or-any one 
else, to propose the removal of any member of the 
human family to any quarter of the habitable globe, 
and the very climax of injustice and tyranny for any 
class of ns to force such removal upon another 
class.. How dare Henry. Clay, or any one else, un- 
dertake to decide where an equa) brother shall live ? 
He has just as much right to mnrder the slaves where 
they are, as.to force them to leave this country 
where they are free. The wrong in the one case only 
differs in extent, not in quality... Humble as we are, 
degraded, imbruted .and enslaved as we have been, 
if ay, See eng.cne. slew should propose to re- 


















one South wonld ever have thought of colonizing the 
free blacks of the South, but that the presence of 
the free spread discontent among the slave popula- 
tion. Bat how will colonization exist, when the 
foundation upon which it rests shall cease to exist? 


The one will go down with the other. 
But let us hear Mr. Clay on immediate emanci- 
pation :— 


Nething cwwid have been more unwise than the 
immediate liberation of all the State, comprehending 
both sexes and all ages, from that of tender infancy 
to extreme old age. It would lead to the most 
frightful and fatal consequences. Any great change 
in the condition of society should be marked by 
extreme care and circumspection. The introduction 
of slavery into the colonies was an operation of many 
years’ duration; and the work of their removal from 
the United States can only be effected after the lapse 
of a great length of time.’ 


What the — and fatal consequences would 
be, Mr. Clay does not tell us. He evidently does 
nov like specifications in a case like this. He does 
not point us to Jamacia—to any of the British or 
French islands where slaves have been immediately 
emancipated, to find those most frightful and fatal 
consequences, but leaves every man to judge for 
himself what those frightful and fatal consequences 
would be. He knows that no such consequences 
have ever resulted from immediate emancipation in 
the West Indies or anywhere else. They exist only 
in his own wicked imagination. ‘The wicked fice 
when no man pursueth,’ 

But of what is Mr. Clay afraid? Is it that the 
emancipated slave would make war upon the slaye- 
holder because of his emancipation? Does he sup- 
pose that the slave would be so enraged with his be- 
nevolent master for ceasing to enslave him, that he 
would take vengence upon him for that act? Or 
does he imagine that the slaveholders themselves and 
the white people generally of the State of Kentucky 
are so barbarous and tyrannical, that they would 
make war upon the freed slave—simply because 
he is free, and attempt toexterminate him? Or 
does he suppose that the slaves are so feeble and 
helpless that they could not take care of themselves ? 
If any one or all of these consequences be really ap- 
prehended by Mr. Clay, he is certainly more ignorant 
of —— nature than he has generally been supposed 
to be. 

In our judgment, there is not the slightest reason 
to apprehend unhappy differences between the white 
people of Kentucky and the freed slaves. It is not 
to be supposed that the slave will bound up to the 
fall stature of a freeman’the moment his fetters fall 
from his limbs! or that he will swell up into a very 
high estimate of his own dignity all at once. No! 
the transition from slavery to freedom will be long 
and slow, even after the slave is legally emancipated. 
A sense of gratitude, always strong in the oppressed, 
would lead them to respect and reverence their for- 
mer owners; while the good sense of the latter 
would always enable them to cultivate this feeling, 
by doing just what Henry Clay says they ought to 
do, ‘ instructing, improving and enlightening them.’ 
It was long after we came to the North, ere we ever 
thought ourselves on an equality with white persons. 
We Tong treated them (perhaps we do now,) as our 
superiors. No one, not even a slaveholder, could 
exact more politeness than we were disposed to ren- 
der every respectable white person with whom we 
Lad any business. Judging from our own experi- 
ence, then, we feel warranted in saying, that no dan- 
ger need be apprehended from immediate emancipa- 
tion, on that score. To su that. the act of 
emancipation would at once yw the passive slave 
into a proud and revengeful freeman, is to suppose 
an absurdity s and palpable. No, Mr. Clay; the 
change will be gradual enough. When the great 
point of emancipation shall have been gained, long 
and dark will be the years through which the freed 
bondman will have to. pass, ere he shall be fully clear 
of the badge of servitude, sunken deep into his 
mental constitution by the bondage of ages. No 
fears of haste, of inconsiderate action, need be en- 
tertained. Could all the powers of learning and re- 
ligion be set in operation, to restore him to his nat- 
ural manhood—still the process would necessarily be 
gradual. He is too low down to spring to the top 
ata leap, Emancipation would only let loose and 
quicken his energies. He would still have the jour- 
ney from bondage to freedom before him. Hence, 
upon rational as well as Christian. principles, we 
may demand the immediate emancipation of every 
slave in the world. 





AN APPEAL FROM SCOTLAND. 


The enormiry of a religious support of American 
Slavery is such that Christians of the Old World are 
making their appeals to the church of this country. 
We cheerfully give the following from one thousand 
and forty-four Christians of Scotland, members of the 
Anti-Slavery Society. 

The views taken in this appeal are just, and will 
meet a hearty response from many thousands of Amer- 
ican Christians, notwithstanding the great strength 
which American Christianity gives to the foul sys- 
tem. 

Political action we regard as the carrying out of 
the principles of Christianity in reference to this 
evil. The moral and religious principle must lay at 
the foundation of this action. 

Whatever selfish interests may now come in to aid 
this cause, the reform had its beginning in the spirit 
of Christianity. ‘The power embodied in the church 
of this country, has been, and still is, sufficient, if 
go ap applied, to redeem the nation from its pres- 
ent thraldom. ‘The universal application of Christi- 
anity by the entire Church of this country to slavery, 
would revolutionize public opinion at once. No par- 
ty, political or otherwise, could successfully resist 
such a force. And although a politica) party has un- 
dertaken this work in mighty earnest, it is not too 
late to appeal to the Christian for his co-operation. 
We join our brethren of Scotland cn. giving this ap- 
peal to the Christians of Rhode Island, and hope it 
may stir up the spirit of freedom in some heart which 
has hitherto been unmindfal of our countrymen in 
chains, We copy from the Liberator.— I 
Transcript. 


VOICE PROM OLD SCOTLAND. 


We copy from the Liberator the earnest and well- 
timed Remonstrance on our first prec. against the 
support or tolerance of slavery by American churches 
and ministers. We are glad for every such appeal 
from the phi ists of the old world, and though 
they meet with insult or are repulsed with coldness, 
we trust they will, net cease their rtunities, for 
they are felt, and are working for good on the hearts 
of the American people. The fury of the tyrants at 
every such expression of foreign public sentiment or 
religious feeling, is strong evidence that they feel its 


force, and dread its results to Aboli- 
tionists are always grateful for such aid, and will be 
ever ready to return it ig Bees wise moral 
efforts for temperance, Impartial and justice 
‘lin the Jand of our fathers. e hope this Remon- 
strance will be published in full by every paper friend- 
ly to human freedom, whether religi political or 


literary. Let the American People read the appe 
for a pure faith from the Christians of Scotland, and 
it will rouse some hearts from their apathy and selfish 


prejudices to feel for the suffering of Ameri- 
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BOMBASTES AND HIS BOOTS. 


There is trouble brewing in South Carolina. The 
rest of the Union does not seem to be aware of it— 
but there is no doubt of the fact. The genial warmth 
of the Spring, instead of animating her more kindly 
sympathies, seems only to ferment the sap of her as- 
perity. Her patriotism and her palmettoes become 
green together. The temperature of her heroic 
ardor rises with the mereury, and by the time of the 
dog-days she will be equally ready for the hydropho- 
bia or a fight, ad 

The newspapers of South Carolina are talking of 
Committees of Safety and Correspondence, non-inter- 
course, confiscation, and such revolutionary things. 
All this is very alarming; yet such is the apathy of 
the public mind, that we observe no signs of a whole- 
some terror anywhere, The little State is quite in 
earnest ; yet the public will not believe it—and if 
they did believe it, so much is heroism at a discount, 
that we seriously fear nobody would care about it.— 
But, for our own part, such is the admiration we 
cherish for chivalry, that it is always sure of our ap- 
plause, even though it appears mounted only on the 
stump, or figures nowhere but upon paper. It may 
be a perversity of taste, but we must confess that our 
idea of a hero js the greater in proportion as his stat- 
ure is less; we prefer Gen. Tuump to the Belgian 
giant; and cannot imagine a perfect champion except 
in high-heeled boots, and of such altitude only that 
he would have to stand on tip-toe to pull an adver- 
sary’s nose. 

South Carolina is remarkable for perseverance in 
wrath. She varies only in the aspect of it. She} 
will not be in a good humor on any terms. Her nose, 
like her musket, is always cocked. She would con- 
sider it an abandonment of dignity to put on an affa- 
ble look, and State rights would be in danger if she 
should once relax into a smile. The price of liberty 
is eternal vigilance—and she watches hers so closely 
that she has no liberty to do anything else. The 
latest pronunciamento from the land of lofty doings 
is to be found in the South Carolinian of the 16th 
inst. It is to the following effect :— 


‘The people of this State may, after due delibera- 
tion and reflection, adopt a strict non-intercourse in 
trade and commerce, as regards the Northern States. 
This, if adopted, would doubtless have the same ef- 
fect, but to make it thoroughly effective, it must re- 
ceive the full consent of the mass of our people. It 
must be adopted only after mature and calm deliber- 
ation. We want to see no storm raised within our 
own confines ; we would deprecate any measure that 
would array one portion of the people of this State 
against the other, either in sentiment or action.— 
Whatever course is deemed desirable, to be of any 
avail, it must be adopted with the greatest unanimity. 

‘When “agitation” was necessary to arouse the 
people, it was our duty to be diligent in the matter. 
Now that the people have taken the initiative in their 
district meetings, our duty, and the duty of the press 
throughout the State, we believe to be the securing 
of perfect harmony and unanimity of opinion in their 
further acts and deliberations. To this task the 
South Carolinian will apply itself, and will endeavor 
to avoid the agitation of any scheme which might 
carry within itself the elements of its own destruc- 
tion, and consequently defeat our purposes. * Con- 
fiscation’ of the property of the people of the North 
has been hinted at and cnemetiedics We believe such 
a proposition wholly indefeasible at this time. It is 
an extreme measure, and should only be adopted at 
the last extremity. And is there any man of common 
sense who does not know that such a procedure 
would at once involve us in civil war? Better, far 
better, would it be for the whole South calmly to 
avow their determination to withdraw from the con- 
federacy, and define the limits of a new republic. 

‘The course to be pursued—the mode of action to 
be adopted—is now, we consider, entirely in the 
hands of the Committees of Safety and Correspond- 
ence. They must get to work. The people did not 
appoint them under any other expectation but that 
they would work. We feel confident they will not 
abuse the solemn trust committed to their charge, 
and that we will hear from them at an early day. 

‘Our time or limits will not permit us to consider 
the non-intercourse proposition to-day ; we will do so 
probably hereafter. We believe the suggestion to 
be a good one; and that no better means could be 
used to bring the people of the North to their senses. 
But it must be the voluntary sacrifice of the whole 
people, and must be the policy of two or more States 
to render it successful to any great extent.’ 


It is lamentable that with a heart so set upon trea- 
son, this unfortunate commonwealth should never find 
her way to it. The Tantalus of States, she pines 
within sight of what she Jongs for, yet cannot reach, 
She is always baffled when she plots rebellion, and 
cannot by any accident stumble upon it. The dis- 
closure is given forth, howeyer, that it ‘must be the 
policy of two or more States, to render it successful 
to any great extent.’ 

There is the drawback. She would willingly break 
into the citadel of the Union, and despoil it of its 
treasures, but she cannot venture without an accom- 
plice ; she must have ‘a centre-bit and a boy.’ But 
thus far she sits alone in the realms of non-content. 
The Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle, one of the best papers 
of the South, gives some wholesome advice to the 
little termagant State, which the latter, of course, will 
not follow. The Chronicle intimates that the best 
way to establish a proper degree of non-intercourse 
with the North is for the people of South Carolina to 
manufacture for themselves every article now made 
for them in New England; that anti-abolition reso- 
lutions will not prevent the State from losing a repre- 
sentative under the ratio of the next census; and it 
has the temerity to add that a cart-load of good ma- 
uure is worth more to the commonwealth than a 
thousand such resolutions. The idea! State rights 
and guano, liberty and lime—that it should come to 
this! Disdainful chivalry expands his offended nos- 
trils. 

But it is further added, that ‘the trade and com- 
merce of a small aggregate of deserted, desolated 
cotton plantations’—meaning thereby the magnani- 
mous State of South Carolina— will be of little con- 
sequence to the rest of the Union } and that instead 
of exporting so many emigrants and their property, 
for which no return whatever is left behind, South 
Carolina should take measures to invite immigrants 
with their capital, their industry and their enterprise, 
to come and settle permanently within her lmits. 
But, as we have said, this advice will not be followed 
—at least, not yet. South Carolina will stick to her 
two staples, politics and cotton; and as the latter 
falls off, she will cultivate the other more largely.— 
She will manufacture nothing but resolutions, In 
proportion as she loses her representatives in Con- 
gress, those that remain, like the Sybilline books, 
will increase in importance as the number grows less ; 
if but one should be left, the whole State would 
scarcely be large one to hold him; if all should 
disappear, she would be represeuted in the lower 
House, as she already is in the Senate, by a gigantic 
shadow.—Baltimore Patriot. 





From the New Bedford Weekly Echo. 


FREED SLAVES—HOW THEY PROSPER. 


We cut the following from a late number of the 
N. Y. Tribune, originally published in The True 
Wesleyan. The dire effect of Emancipation on the 
welfare of both the White and Black races is the 
burden of many a Congressional and Journalist ditty ; 
but no one, so far as we have seen, has undertaken 
to show that the large number of fugitives from 
Southern Slavery who have settled in Canada, were 
degraded by the transition, or are anxious to return 
into bondage. There is a black population just es- 
caped. from of servitude, and elevated at one 
bound to entire political and almost entire social 
equality with the white race. How has the change 
atfected them? How do they thrive and grow in 
their new condition? Here are these questions sat- 
isfactorily answered : 

FUGITIVES IN CANADA. 

I promised in my last to give some particulars 
showing the thrifty condition of the self-emancipated 
slaves. 





them on this account, and them not to copy the 
example of their colored in the States. 
Great injustice has been done this people by 
sentations mode bn Shoes nee Saas pi 
have been represe’ asa poor, | 
munity, for whom Fn iy = clothing, &c., must’ 


be made, and sent annually, to keep them from suffer- 
ing. They are deeply affected and with 


these representations ; and in their Annual Convention 
at Drummondsville, passed a resolution requesting 
their friends in the States to send no more clothing 
to Canada, except for the new-comers and the schools. 
They said they did not want. any; -— taken 
care of themselves and their masters to in slave- 
ry, and in such a country as ey could take 
care of themselves very well. They did not wish to 
be considered objects of charity, and felt insulted to 
be so represen ee ; 
I informed them that I would report what they said 
when I got home. They told me to do so, They 
were not in want, and they wanted the world to know 
it; but more especially their masters, and their breth- 
ren in bonds; i. e., their former masters, for they 
have no masters now. I was deli with the 
manliness they manifested on the subject, —— in- 
dignation they expressed at being represe pau- 
rs—being aoe nee on other people’s old clothes, 
want this matter fully understood—the people ask 
it as a favor at the hands of their friends, not to send 
anything to Canada for general distribution. 
T coated with a number of white gentlemen of 
standing and wealth, relative to the fugitives, whose 


| umted testimony was, that for the first four or five 


ears of their residence in Canada, they were thrift- 
ess; but after that time, they became industrious and 
good citizens. They spoke of them in terms of com- 
mendation. This is “easily accounted for. The 
were accustomed, in slavery, to have their wo! 

lanned and laid to their hand, and never planned or 
faid out their own work, and never had experience in 
this important business; and when they came to 
Canada, where they had to a business for 
themselves, they were like young men who learn the 
sewing part of tailoring before they learn to cut— 
they can make a first-rate coat if it be put to their 
hand, but must learn to cut out or business 
when they reach their new and free 3 and it 
takes them usually three or four years to do it, and 
their thrift begins, according to the above statement. 
This is just what we ought to expect. It is perfectly 
natural. 

I saw quite a number who had pretty good farms, 
and everything necessary for life and comfort around 
them. Some are worth hundreds and others thou- 
sands of dollars. I cannot compare them with the 
colored people of the Slave States, for they are so 
much better situated that there are no points of com- 
parison—there are points for contrast, but none for 
comparison. And as I said before, they are better 
situated than the free people of color in the Free 
States. But the brightest phase of that people is in 
prospect. They are destined, in the country to which 
they have fled, to become just what the people of that 
country are—not what they are now, but what they 
will be when the resources of that great country be- 
come fully developed—a wealthy, learned, influential 
and highly civilized community. 

The laws there make no distinction on account of 
color. The colored man can take rank and place 
with his white brother, and the fugitives may become 
a part of the community, and share their portion of 
its benefits. Some of them understand their inter- 
ests in this respect, and are ready to take hold of any 
and everything calculated to identify them, not as 
black or colored men, but as British subjects, and are 
ready to go against everything which gives them any 
identity or interests not common to all British sub- 
jects. This principle must be cherished and _incul- 
cated until every colored man in Canada shall be 
baptized with its spirit. This work will require la- 
bor, time and patience, but it must be done—it is the 
colored man’s only exodus. As long as he is heir to 
any blessing or curse, on account of his color, he will 
be made to feel that he is a colored man. There is 
as much or more difficulty to set the colored people 
right on this point as the whites, but it must be done. 
But great wisdom is required to accomplish it. I 
will notice this point more fully hereafter. 

FE. SMITH. 





NO REFUGE FOR THE PUGITIVE SLAVE. 

The Worcester Christian Citizen, of last week, has 
an earnest and impressive editorial article, from the 
pen of Mr. Drew, respecting the appearance of Wil- 
liam and Ellen Crafts, the Georgia fugitive slaves, at 
the late Anti-Slavery Convention in that town.— 
Here is a portion of it : 


It was a gladsome spectacle, to be sure, to behold 
these fortunate fugitives exulting in their escape; 
but it was painful to think that even here, in the 
heart of this old commonwealth, they were not, for 
a moment, safe, It was humiliating, to consider that 
the legislative power of the State had not the ability 
to protect them, even though the people who consti- 
tute that legislative power possessed the will; be- 
cause in some old compromises which our fathers 
made with the oppressors of this man and woman— 
in some political bargain made by Massachusetts and 
Georgia, away back in revolutionary times—the 
Christianity of Massachusetts was thrown in as 
boot, and she gave her consent that the covetous de- 
sires of the slaveholder to regain his human chat- 
tels should be paramount with her to the command- 
ments of God ; that her soil should be the hunting- 
ground of the negro driver and his posterity, that 
nowhere in all the length and breadth of her territo- 
ry, should there be one inch of ground upon which 
the slave should stand erect, in the majesty of his 
freedom, and say, I tooam a man; or one roof so sa- 
cred that he might slecp, unterrified by the torturing 
dreams of that terrible condition which every where 
impends, and to which he may at any moment be 
again borne, with no power to resist, and no hope of 
escape. 

It seems to us, that we of the North do not fully 
appreciate our position in this matter. We frankly 
confess that we never before felt it in its ful) force, un- 
til the other evening, when we listened to the narra- 
tive of William Crafts. We talk about this country 
asa free country, and of our old Massachusetts as a 
free State; but what a mockery a great deal of our 
talk is. Why, in our compromises with slavery, we 
have not only nullified God’s laws, but placed our- 
selves in a position more degrading than the mean- 
est subjects of the worst despots that ever cursed the 
earth. Why, even old Pagan Rome had one little 
spot in the temples of some of her divinities, to 
which even the fugitive from justice might flee for 
shelter, and from which no rude hand of violence 
might tear him away. Mid the feudal barbarism of 
the middle ages, those much despised popes, prelates 
and monks established the institution of the ‘Truce 
of God, by which in every land some place was made 
sacred against violence, oppression and wrong, by 
which the lives of all unarmed and defenceless peo- 
ple were protected, and their persons and property 
secured. Under some of the worst despots dat ever 
wielded the sceptre of our father-land, the poorest 
Englishman could boast ‘his house was his castle,’ 
into which the harpies of the law could never enter 
but to arrest him for crime against the state. But 
how is it with us? Have wea spot sacred to free- 
dom in our Christian temples, as the Romans had in 
theirs ? roy wea fn ae of God, | Age we 
can ect ting fugitive, fleein the ba 
ing lod Aeupie deen his track? Can any of A 
say, my house is my castle, and over its door-sill no 
slave hunter can pass? All know the answers to 
these questions. Would to God that knowledge 
might inspire us to effort and action in the noble cause 
of emancipating the slave, or at least in giving him 
the protection of our laws when he has succeeded in 


ee 

We it will be said by some, that here in 
Massachosets the slave is really free—that a. pubic 
opinion hostile to slavery protects him, without the 
scakat-enpeaiel lana decigned Tor Gal Gad. But, 
with all deference to those opinions, we deny that 
there is that protection, and assert that there is no ev 
idence to sustain such conclusions. Here, in the 
heart of Worcester county, the spot above all others 
where the strongest anti-slavery sentiment prevails 
of any county in the State, we have no reason to 
doubt, but the Georgia slaveholder would find the 
fit instruments to execute his purpose of recovering 
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the fragile flowers that grow upon its bank. Oaxtaxp, Clinton Co., Ohio, March 19, 1849. S 
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nying by their deeds, what they profess on their li 
‘Let us labor while it is day ; for the night ath, 
when no man can work.’ 





A REAL DOUGHFACE. 
Truman Situ has published a c ndence 
between himself and Gen. Taylor, b which i 
that Gen. T. offered him the head ef the Home De- 
partment. But Truman declined the offer on the 
ground that to accept it after the active part he had 


ministration. In that station, he says: 

‘While it will or to represent faith- 
fully the predominating feeling and sentiment of my 
own section, I do not intend to be put on extreme 
courses, and hope, by concurrence in wise and mod- 
erate counsels, to aid in allaying the irritation now 
existing, to some extent, in the public mind, and in 

justing pending questions in such a manne: as to 
oatisfy good men in all parts of the Union.’ 

ere we have the purpose, deliberately avowed, of 
sacrificing the pri and rights of the north to 
the ‘success’ of the administration. The compro- 
mise of the Free Soil question is distinctly foreshad- 
owed. There is no other mode of ‘adjusting’ the 
question that the south will be satisfied with, and 
therefore the north must yield the right, as it always 
has had to do heretofore. This is northern Taylor- 
ism. We believe the people have had enough of it. 
—([Worcester Spy. 


Che Liberator. 


BOSTON, APRIL 6, 1849. 


No Union with Slaveholders ! 


FIFTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE 


AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 

The Frrreenta Anniversary of the AMLRICAN 
Anti-Stavery Socrery will be held in the Tanerna- 
ctz, Broapway, New-York, on Tvxgspay, the 8th 
day of May next. 

The Annual Meeting of the American Society is 
the most important anti-slavery meeting held any 
where during the year. 

The Anniversary at the Tapernacrz represents to 
the country at large the progress, the efficiency, and 
even the existence, of the Anti-Slavery cause. It is 
to vast numbers of people, the only sign of the con- 
tinued zeal and spirit of the Abolitionists, whose local 
meetings they never hear of. 

The general importance of the annual meeting, and 
the aspect of the cause at this moment, which gives 
us every thing to hope for if we persevere—every 
thing to fear if we falter—appeal alike loudly to Abo- 
litionists, all over the land, to make the ensuing An- 
nual Meeting of the American Anti-Stavery So- 
creTy one that shall do more even than any previous 
one has done to drive the South to despair in defence 
of its felonious system of society, and the North to 
a more determined attitude, than any portion of it 
has ever yet ventured to assume in defence of its own 
rights, and the assertion of the rights of the slave. 

WM. LLOYD GARRISON, President. 


Wenpe.t Pxuiiirrs, 7 
Se Gar, § Secretaries, 























[e" Domestic affliction in the severe sickness of a 
child, has prevented the editor from paying much at- 
tention to the paper this week, and it has been mainly 
entrusted to other hands. 

WELCOME TO THE FUGITIVES. 

The meeting at the Tremont Temple, on Sunday 
evening last, to extend to William and Ellen Crafts, 
the interesting fugitives from Georgia, a public wel- 
come, was one of thrilling interest, and doubtless of 
highly beneficial results. The house was filled, though 
an admission fee was demanded, to pay the expenses 
of the meeting, which is a striking comment on the 
onward progress of the anti-slavery sentiment and 
feeling, as, but a few years since, the people, instead of 
paying for the privilege of attending a meeting of the 
kind, could scarcely have been hired to attend. 
The introductory remarks on the occasion were made 
by Mr. Garrison, expressive, among other things, of 
his confidence in the truthfulness of the fugitives, 
and in the anti-slavery zeal and integrity of their 
tollow-fugitive, William W. Brown, by whom they 
are accompanied, and who introduced them to the 
meeting on this occasion, with appropriate remarks. 
Mr. Crafts then narrated the particulars of their es- 
cape. His manly dignity and evident sincerity at 
once secured the respect and confidence of the audi- 
ence, and he was listened to with corresponding at- 
tention. His narrative shew that the ingenuity of 
the fugitives in laying their plans for escape, and their 
steadiness of nerve in their execution, would enable 
them amply to ‘take care of themselves’ under any 
circumstances. After Mr. Crafts had closed, Wen- 
dell Phillips addressed the audience in his usually 
e‘oquent strain. Most effectively did he exhibit the 
criminal indifference and hypocrisy of the American 
Church, and the base subserviency of the political 
parties, (Free Soil not excepted,) on the subject of 
slavery, and closed by bringing home to the audience 
their criminal position in the support of a pro- 
slavory Constitution, in a manner that. must have 
made them keenly feel their guilt. They bore his 
sharp rebukes with a commendable patience which 
can only be accounted for by the supposition that they 
felt them to be justly merited. 


WASHINGTON GOODE--SPARE HIS LIFE 

A meeting to consider the case of this unfortunate 
colored man is called for this evening—(see notice.) 
It is confidently hoped that it will be fully attended, 
and that such a demonstration will be made as to 
convince the most rabid supporter of the death pen- 
alty that, in Ais case, at least, it ought not to be in- 
flicted. The very questionable evidence on which he 
was convicted, to say nothing of the prejudice against 
the proscribed race to which he belongs, should cre- 
ate strong doubts of his guilt, and corresponding 
sympathy in his favor; and we have no doubt the 
yoice of humanity will be heard in such overpower- 
ing tones as to induce the Executive of the State to 
éxercise his prerogative in extending to the victim of 
the law such commutation of his punishment as shall 
save the life of the unhappy man, and the State from 
being stained and disgraced by his blood. 

We have heard it suggested, as a true mode of 
testing the public sentiment as to the execution of 








Hl . a right, is very > > this man, that two petitions should be circulated for 
as it goes; we want more 
We neni ie opinion; if we it, in.) Sgnatures, one praying to have his neck broken, the 


corporated into our laws, so ee ee 
tality shall not be considered acrime. We want 
statute book of M&ssachusetts to conform to the stat- 


other against it. This is a good suggestion; for 
we think whatever doubts may rest on the mind of 
the Executive as to the expediency, so far as public 
sentiment is concerned, of the pardon or commutation 
of the punishment of the criminal, they would be en- 
tirely removed in his favor, by the result. From 
another exhibition of this kind, ‘God save the Com- 








monwealth of Massachusetts !" 


did not, then he missed one of the best amongst us. 


‘Some men have twice as much soul as others, but no 


man has twice as much as Valentine. The article, | 
with him, manifests itself in every form, and on every 


occasion; and most transcendentally too. He is an 


and moves from strong impulse; he is al- 


_ more intense thonght, he does what he does well, and 
“it is often original—the acting out of some quick: 


‘flashing thought. Asaspecimen of his doings, he 
has an open Post Office, opposite to his door in Har- 
veysburg, with sundry pigeon holes, surmounted with 
a large sign, labelled over with fair character, inform- 
ing travellers, or rather inviting them to reach in and 
supply themselves with useful reading matter, free of 
cost. It would tell his religion, his politics, indeed 
nearly all he lives for, if we had a copy of the inscrip- 
tion on his sign; but it is too far from where this is 
written to obtain it now. Valentine is more attentive 
to his office than some of Uncle Sam's well paid Post 
Masters, though he anticipates no other reward than 
* Well done, good and faithful.’ This he gets, cash 
in hand, every day; and it is enough. He gets pa- 
pers and tracts from wherever he can procure them ; 
and as fast as his office is emptied, it is again replen- 
ished. (By the bye, it would not be out of the way 
to establish similar offices in the East, so that all your 
valuable matter might fall in somebody’s line of vis- 
ion. Itis presumed there are bundles of tracts and 
papers with you which never are read.) It is impos- 
sible to estimate the amount of useful information and 
just sentiments which Valentine disseminates in this 
quiet way. 

The above would be, at best, but curious informa- 
tion, were it not that we may learn a lesson from it 
of what we, each, can do in our respective spheres. 
Every one can do something. True, few can give 
large sums of money to aid the cause ; few can deliver 
polished speeches; but every one can put his hand, 
head or heart to the work. He may make his mark ; 
and though little noticed, may be doing what others 
more conspicuous, cannot éffect. We, common peo- 
ple, are too prone to overrate the efficiency of promi- 
nent leaders, as we call them, and underrate our own 
capacities to render efficient aid. It may be that this 
is resorted to as an excuse for the little we are in- 
clined to do, but whether it be this or a false modesty, 
it is a great evil and we ought to war with it. Live 
anti-slavery, and every other live reform dwindles 
where each one is not at his post. Is it a humble 
post? Be it so; fill it well—perhaps no other could 
fill it, or knows of it. It may be doubted, whether 
those who do most, are as apt to look with contempt 
on those who heed the ‘ day of small things,’ as the 
latter are to look with undue veneration to those who 
are styled master builders. There is, perhaps, less 
danger of conscious superiority on the one hand than 
there is of an enfeebling sense of inferiority on the 
other; but both are ruinous. Neither he who cher- 
ishes a feeling of his own insignificance, nor he who is 
inflated with his own importance, is a reliable coadju- 
tor when skill in projection, and industry in execution 
are in demand. But these things are well known at 
the Liberator office—then why say them? Why, that 
truth may be enforced—may become familiar by re- 
iteration. 

Western anti-slavery, and western reform of any 
kind, wherever it is to be found, (there is quite too 
little of it,) is of the right stripe. It is home made; 
a good durable article, without the last finish which 
is needed to commend it to eastern taste; but it does 
well enough for Buck-eyes, and they do well with it. 
An agent in the cause has, before now, traversed the 
State for a year, on his own horse, lecturing, pro- 
curing subscriptions, distributing tracts, &c. &c., at a 
stipulated salary of $400, 200 of which he never re- 
ceived ; but in place of that, he was favored with 
twelve ordinary mobbings, and the thirteenth, an am- 
ple coating of tar and feathers. Do not understand 
that he was indebted to abolitionists for these last ac- 
commodations—they were the free gifts of persons not 
known to be friendly to the cause. Another volun- 
teer started from his home with fifty cents, anda 
piece of corn bread in his pocket, and travelled the 
greatest length of the State, lecturing in villages, 
school-houses and private houses, (the churches were 
closed against him, of course.) I have seen him ac- 
cept fifty cents which were put into his hand on 
taking leave, and an hour after refuse two dollars, 
because it was too much. His coat was through at 
the elbows, and two friends of the cause he was ad- 
vocating, and consequently his friends, proposed to 
furnish him a new one; he declined, saying he had 
worn the garment but two years, and that it would do 
good service for another. .At this time there are three 
men in Portage county, William Stedman, Trueman 
Case and Jared Smalley, who are revolutionizing mind 
for a considerable extent around them: they ‘agitate’ 
continually at village, mill, smith shop, or wherever 
they find ‘two or three gathered together’; they do 
not hold their peace even if but one be present; they 
know that the world of man, is composed of individ- 
uals—they are farmers and work hard for their living, 
but they work still harder that others may have a 
chance to live. They are uncommon, common men. 

The foregoing are striking instances of a disposition 
to labor, make sacrifices and incur risks, but we have 
much of the same kind, differing only in degree. It 
is to school house discussions and neighborhood ex- 
ertions, mainly, that we must attribute anti-slavery 
growth from five small, little known societies, which 
had scarcely a breathing existence fifteen years ago, 
to the hundred and fifty it now contains, and what is 
better, that still but strong under current whose 
swellings, upheavings and out-burstings are already 
becoming dreadful to the apologists for ‘ things as 
they are,’ and are no doubt destined to overwhelm 
them and their ‘time sanctioned, time sanctified’ 
conservatism. 

It may be queried—‘ What is the writer doing?’ 
‘Very. little,’ is the shortest and most truthful an- 
swer, and that little in ways which are unnoticed. 
He operates, as he can; upon the minds of children, 
and upon individuals who have been overlooked, or 
not reached. He agitates subjects of reform on the 
boat, in the wagon, by the fireside, or wherever he 
may chance to be; has a word of encouragement for 
some, amuses or irritates others; in brevity makes an 
effort to disturb that ‘ quiet’ which is so highly re- 
commended by the sect to which he belongs, and 
which originated the enterprises on which it is now a 
drag chain. He gets an article occasionally into a 
Whig or Democratic paper, calculated to direct the 
attention of readers, for the time, from their absorb- 
ing politics, &c. &c.; all little things, done in a little 
way. He never was designed to work on a large 
scale. Many years ago, when little was done in that 
way, and that little unpopular, and attended with 
risk of reputation, at least, he was engaged in the 
forwarding business, and had a good run; but this 
modern under-ground railroad has entirely distanced 
him. Once he used to plead the cause of those who 
were not permitted to plead for themselves; but the 
eloquence of these days has brought him to silence ; 
in a word, in any device which he has conceived, or 
any work which he may have engaged in, he has 
been superseded by superior skill in projection, or 
greater power of execution, or by numbers. ‘There is 
nothing painful in this; if the work is done, well 
Gone, and soon done, it is all that philanthropy can 
desire, and it seems to be progressing as fast, perhaps, 
as good can elevate itself in the midst of evil. If there 
«were no wrong on earth but chattelism, it could easi- 
ly be managed; but even among those who are ear- 
nestly engaged in dooming it, there are not afew who 
could and would labor much more efficiently, if they 
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ere divested of attachments, or, as the case may be, 
. repugnance, which confuse or divide their 
thoughts, and paralyze their energies. 

" "The reform principle applies equally to all wrongs, 
in the ratio of their magnitudes, and the honest, zeal- 
ous worker in any one of the several departments, la- 
‘bors with less effect than he would produce if his 
moral vision ‘embraced the whole. His taste, his 
sense of duty, or whatever it be, may impel him to 
especial exertions in one field of labor; but he ought 
to be ready to lend a helping hand in any other. 
This is not what I am trying to say, or rather, trying 
| not'to say ; for I don’t like to say it, but I must. 

How few there are who are devoted—give up every 
‘thing that is » hindrance! One has slight political 
preferences; another has church yearnings; ® third 
must not neglect accumulation (he is apt to call it 
making a living); a fourth is mortified if his style of 
living is not suited to his means; a fifth is tenacious 
of his position in society ; and so on, that our reform- 
ers, like the Mahommedans with the porker, manage 
to help sustain the evil principle, although constantly 
raising their voices against it. Each sees plainly 
enough where the rest fail, but has a ready justifica- 
tion for the attachment which he evinces for his own 
darling, and is prepared to show that it is not in the 
way of amelioration, is not at all incompatible with 
the great work of reformation in which so many great 
and good spirits are engaged. ‘This is a great error. 
This 

‘Condemning sins we have no mind to, 

And hugging those we are inclined to,’ 
however slight and almost imperceptible the inclina- 
tion may be, it is just so much of a disqualification in 
works of benevolence; so much of an impediment in 
the march toward good. ButI must close, lest other 
thoughts swell this letter unreasonably. 

AMOS GILBERT. 

P. S. I have just read the last Liberator, and 
could not fail to remark what ‘a change had come 
over the dream,’ since the man who was pulled 
through Boston for saying that all men ought to be 
set free instanter, can now be heard defending a prop- 
osition to secede from the Union, before a committee 
of the Massachusetts Legislature. I could not im- 
agine what must be his feelings, until I recollected 
that an interval of years came between the circum- 
stances—years of labor and gradual progress. 

It will be seen that the Indiana Friends (by the 
tract accompanying this) have called forth the notice 
of the Temperance Society here. Wonder if they 
will not regret the publication of their ‘ Admonitory’ ? 
A. G. 


— 
—_—- 


THE EMANCIPATOR AND CLAY’S LET- 
TER. 
Everetrvitte, Princeton, March 21, 1849, 
Dear Frienp Garrison : 

I have not been a constant reader of the ‘ Emanci- 
pator and Republican’ since it passed into the hands 
of its present publisher and sole proprietor, Mr. Wi1- 
son, of Natick, who is, of course, responsible for the 
sentiments it publishes to the world, though not its 
actual editor. From the course that gentleman had 
taken as a representative from his own town in the 
lower branch of the Legislature, and as a member of 
the Senate from the county of Middlesex, I supposed 
the Emancipator in his hands would take a high posi- 
tion on this great national question,—the abolition of 
slavery. He made one of the best speeches ever made 
in the Senate Chamber of the Old Bay State. For 
that speech, and his general policy on the slave ques- 
tion, he was censured and repudiated by the Whig 
party of his ccunty, and his name dropped by the 
nominating convention of his district the next year. 

The last number of the Emancipator prefaces the 
wicked scheme of Henry Clay, in relation to emanci- 
pation in Kentucky, thus—‘ We have no space for 
comment upon this production, and it is not neces- 
sary to commend to public attention, the views of so 
distinguished a statesman as Henry Clay, on a sub- 
ject of sach profound public interest’! Nota word 
of rebuke for this nefarious and Utopian scheme 
for the expatriation of hundreds of thousands of 
men and women to the death-clime of Liberia. 
But, in the editorial notice of it, (a short para- 
graph,) he says of Clay’s plan—‘ It is wrong and im- 
practicable; it is accompanied with too many excep- 
tions and provisos.’ How bold and courageous! He 
then utters this sentiment, which will be responded to 
by every pro-slavery paper in the country, from the 
New York Observer and New England Puritan down 
to the ‘satanic press’ of Bennett’s New York Herald— 
* We say this, of course, with no idea that we could 
improve on it, at this distance from the theatre of opera- 





found in an old parchment, (now nearly 
in this eountry,) entitled ‘The Prophecy 
and, I believe, in the 58th chapter, and ; 
to the 12th verses inclusive, of said parchm 
very concise, and is not entangled with m, 
ceptions and provisos.’ But since the Emancip 
in common with the American people, has lon Wve 
lost all confidence in that plan, I have little ioe Se 
its perusal will be of any special benefit to its a 
Still, we advise him to give it a critical examings 
The Emancipator, till it espoused the p rd 


out of Us 
of Isaiah’ » 


ANY ‘ey. 


: ree So; 
party, advocated the doctrine of immediate ooo . 
tion to all the slaves on the American soi}. ws, 


can number the sorrows, or grapple with the y. 
which, like a mountain weight, press upon the os 
of the being who is a slave for life? We who Kee 
“all the social bliss, and partake of the thonsand rijjy 
of joy that come sparkling to the soul, in q State of 
freedom, find the deep trials and sad disappointmens, 
of life quite enough to bear. 

The sound of immediate emancipation—what mn 
sic to the ear of the slave! It comes in holy sym r 
thy, and thrillingly vibrates on his weary and ine 
ing heart-strings. But this cup, filled with almost 
an eternity of bliss to the slaye, contained in the doc. 
trine of immediateism, the tyrants of Kentucky 
would dash from his parched lips and fevered soul 
forever. The Emancipator, cooly looking at the atmo. 
cious deed, says deliberately, 
better.’ 

In the name of the holy cause of freedom, ang by 
all the sacrifices of the glorious martyr spirits who 
have toiled, for the last twenty years, to bestow tha 
boon on millions of men who are denied all its jos. 
sings, we appeal to the Free Soilers of New England 
and ask—Are those sentiments your own? Does the 
Emancipator utter your thought on the destiny of 
the slave? If it does, then shall I regard almcat s 
inspiration, the severest rebukes of Parker Pillsbury 
and Stephen Foster, in relation to your character. 
If not, why do you not demand, in tones of thun. 
der, that the Emancipator advocate, with its whole 
heart, the right of the slave to immediate, uncondj- 
tional emancipation—or stop the paper as unworthy 
of your support? J. T. EVERETT, 


a 


‘J can propose nothing 


CAN THE MOST ATROCIOUS CRIME; Br 
TURNED INTO VIRTUES AND DUTIES? 
Bostox, April 1, 1849, 
To Henry Grew: 

Dear Frrenp,—I have read yours on another page 
of this paper. I do notsee much in it demanding any 
other answer than a renewed statement of the only 
question at issue. I will repeat this, that our readers 
may see what are those act$ which you and W. Good- 
ell affirm to be consistent with natural justice, The 
question raised by me is this—Are certain acts, 
specified by me, consistent with natural justice? i, , - 

Beheading children to punish their parents (24 
Kings, x); sending one man to utter a known and 
preconceived falsehood to allure him to destruction 
(Ist Kings, xxii., 1-38); excluding a man from relj- 
gious privileges because he was torn out of wedlock 
(Deut. xxiii. 2); exterminating « whole state or na- 
tion, (600 men excepted,) because the rulers would 
not give up certain evil doers to another state, to be 
punished (Judges xx., xxi.); aking a person into 
your house under a pledge of friendship, and then, as 
he sleeps, assassinating ‘him (Judges iv. 17-23) ; ap- 
proaching a man unde pretence of delivering to him 
a message from God and as he rises to receive it, 
stabbing him to dg@ith (Judges iii. 15-22); waring 
against a nation, kfling all the men, taking prisoners 
the women and dhildren, and then slaughtering all 
the married wo and male children, and giving 
the unmarried yomen to your men for their use 
(Num, xxxi. 1-40) ; holding and using men as money, 
(construe monef as you please,) smiting them to death 
with a rod, ind then being held guiltless because 
they are youj/ money (Ex. xxi. 20, 21); entering the 
house of a gighbor who never injured you, killing 
him, his wif and children, and taking possession of 
his wealty for yourself; the slaves of Louisiana, 
under Pop Douglass, coming to Massachusetts, 
and killigg every man, woman and child in the State, 
and takfig the property to themselves (Joshua i. 12). 
By reprring to the passages, any one can determine 
wheter the facts are, virtually, as I have stated them. 

Lfsert these acts to be unjust, because (1) they 
arg pposed to the unchangeable relations and obligs- 

ifs of man to man, as a human being; (2) they 
opposed to the instincts of our nature in favor of 
ice ; (3) they conflict with the idea of an unchang- 
g God of justice and goodness; (4) they contradict the 
aternity of God and the fraternity of men; (5) also 








tions ; a task which belongs to them on the g d 
and will undoubtedly be carried through by d 
Then the Emancipator cannot improve Mr. Clay? 
plan, providing (as it does) for the continuance 
slavery of the 200,000 slaves now in Kentucky, 
all that may be born before 1860, to the age of 00 
years, if they live as long. Thomas Jefferson 
said, in his graphic description of the tortures the 
slave system, ‘One hour of slavery is fraugh) with 
more misery than ages of that which our fa’ 
in rebellion to oppose.’ Mr. Clay’s plan ample 
provision for the continuance of this system f torture 







and woe, for millions of years to come, in the 
aggregate; and the editor of the ator says 
he does not see how any improvement made on. 


that! The Emancipator was started by Ae Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery Society, in the perilow times that 
tried men’s souls, contemporary with thévhipping of 
Amos Dresser in the streets of Nashvills for having 
the dangerous sentiments contained igthe Declara- 
tion of Independence in his pocket ;/ne burning of 
Pennyslvania Hall, because its walls ¢hoed the voice 
of freedom ; the murder of the marr of Alton, be- 
eause he dared to publish, in a me the Bible 
doctrine, that God has made of cn@lood all nations 
of men to dwell upon all the face § the earth; and 
the rifling of the mail in the of Charleston, 
and the burning of its contents, € conveying to the 
magazine of slavery the same danP 
Emancipator was rocked in 
in the tempest; and we loved i 
dariing child that has been sp; 
nent peril, till it was surrepti 
American Society, by men 
above honor and freedom. 

rebuke to slavery, and bec 
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the essential spirit and principles of Christianity. On 
the contrary, you and Wm. Goodell affirm that these 
acts are perfectly reconcilable with the relations and 
obligations of man to man, with the purest instincts 
of our nature, with the nature of God, with the pater- 
nity of God and the brotherhood of man, and with 
the spirit and precepts of Christianity. If I under- 
stand you, you assert that there is nothing in your 
instincts, your sympathies, your affections, to which 
I can appeal to prove that the above acts cannot be 
reconcilable with justice. You may in truth say, that 
‘our reasoning faculties are as diverse as our in- 
stincts.’ 

You say truly, also, that my words or yours are 
stout against God. They are indeed; but whose 
words are stout against Him, yours or mine, let our 
readers judge. You say the above specified deeds 
are perfectly reconcilable with his nature ; I deny it. 
You say God has authorized, and may again author- 
ize, his children to kill the innocent to punish the 
guilty ; to wage aggressive and exterminating wars 
upon those who never injured them; to slaughter 
prisoners of war, men, women and children; and vi- 
olate their pledge of friendship and hospitality, and 
assassinate their sleeping guests; I deny it. Accord- 
ing to you, God uses man, in defiance of all the ties 
of nature, of reciprocal duty, sympathy and affection, 
to slaughter human beings, in the same sense 1 
which earthquakes and fevers destroy them ; I deny 
it. If I comprehend you, you admit that the above- 
named deeds would be unnatural crimes, if done 
without a special command from God; but with such 
a command, they become the most exalted virtues; 
i. e., the being whom you worship as God can at 
pleasure convert a lie into trath, injustice into justice, 
vice into virtue, sin into holiness, robbery, murder, 
assassination, and every possible wrong and outrage 
that man can perpetrate on man, into deeds of pitty 
and goodness; that he has done this, and may, at 
any time, do it again; so that what God now regards 
and punishes in men as unnatural crimes, he may '- 
morrow approve and reward as exalted virtues; 1 4° 
not believe God ever did, will or can, thus make # lie 
into truth, injustice into justice, sin into holiness, and 
still hold man responsible for obedience to the laws 
of his being. God, in my view of him, never made 
men, put them under laws, saying, obey and live, 
disobey and die; and then commanded them to diso- 
bey, and still subjected them to the inevitable penal- 
ty. As to the innate, unchangeable injustice of the 
acts I allude to, we are nat only diverse as to our Te 
son and instincts, but as to our conceptions of God. 
Our readers can judge whose words are stout against 
the true and living God of justice and love. ‘: 

You say there is no proof that the children of Abs 
were innocent. Not a word is said of their cull; 
but, whether guilty or innocent, they were put © 
death for what their father bad done, and you “7 
you have-a ‘ firm belief’ that they were justly behead: 
ed, to punish their father. 

You say —“I do dare to assert such an act to 


just,’ (the act of Jehu in beheading those childres») 


+ if one were to perpetrate it now ; if he was pest 


ed of God to do 20." On the same principle, Yor ine 
| dare to assert that the act of Jael ond ee et 
slaughter of women and children priv™e™ , 
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a “'¢ God commanded them Indeed, a8 I) A highly interesting meeting (one of the Hundred| TO THE ACT APPROVED MARCH 3, 1849. pry uA A tala a on oe worn Me amie tt 
se? ail vou, there is no conceivable crime which Conyentions) was held on Sunday last, in the Town | ‘The inl fai iat Gnd is 10 hei ihe y to — them, rrr “a —t * 
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sxistence. Could the command of God (s™P-| White our whole land is steaming with the blood of anaes . Senator, Washington, D.C.: the railroads and the Hudson river boats, from New| in Rev. Mr. Stetson’s Church, South Scituate; on 
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plie to a man® " 4 fer of friend-| ** which time an adjournment was had until 2 as Fem excess over an ounce is always to be} ence in every branch of our military service, namely : | Was in a free’State, but was doomed to a sad disap-} many of you present. Our meetings, heretofore 
ea man into your house underan offer offriend-) |), aay good number of persons was pres- | Tegarded as an ounce. . Navy, Army, and Revenue Marine. I have held a/|pointment in having his prospect of freedom im an| have been very interesting, and. fully attended. 
i then stab him as he sleeps. ent duilic ts wanes cities; from neigh- |... .Be,Sbove postage may be prepaid or not, at the op-/ commission for nearly thirty years, (I am now fifty- | instant changed to the gloomy certainty of heavier! Those of you who have kept away from. these mect- 
- com doubtless think that in attempting} °"". s ming Session; @ part irom Reig | tion of the sender; except to foreign countries, other! four,) and have uently been clothed during | chains of servitude, He was immediately put on| ings have lost much, and been deprived of many a 
Deg on, tealtoe of Cae acta, you are vindi- boring towns, but mostly from Stoneham. than Great Britain or Ireland. And where the let-| that time with legal authority to inflict corporeal pun- | board a vessel bound to Charleston, to be returned to} «feast of reason, and flow of soul.’ To the rescue, 
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God and Christanny the scorn of mankind.| the ‘Sabbath day,’ as many call it, and although their} A postage of six cents is charged on letters and| of punishment, less degrading, less imbruting to the | Sylvania in the Columbus, and in every one the fugi- H. H. BRIGHAM, Secy 
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hoever says they are just, must be mistaken. say : any place. And postmasters are to receive one cent| experienced and humane commander knows that sea- | P&t worth the latter price... ; : ce" A meeting will be held THIS (Friday) 
HENRY C. WRIGHT. mittee. ; ; n - for every letter or packet received by them to be con-| men, when properly and ably commanded, are more | . 1 h¢ loss sustained by the city in bridges alone is} RY ENING,-at the Tremont Temple, to consider the 
d The resolutions offered in the morning being read | veyed by any (private) ship or vessel beyond sea; or| docile than any other class of men under the sun. $40,000 ; and the entire amount of the loss sustained | case of W ashington Goorle, :who. is how ander sen- 
p. S. You are the mam who fathers upon God what, again, were spoken to by Mr. May, Lucy Stone, and | from any port to another in the United States. This cutting up the ‘human form divine’ appears to by the flood at Chicago cannot be less than $115,000. | tence of death in. this city. J.A, Andrew, Esq 
iny other being in the universe, you would) 5, Pillsbury. Mr. Pillsbury offered the following One cent is to be added to the rate of each way let-| me to be one of the few relics of barbarism. If|., /2¢ #00d on the prairie must have been enormous.| Rey, J, F. Clarke, W. H. Channing, A. A. Jt ot 
hbery, injustice, lying, murder and as-| _ |... Sei a y ter. Way letters are those brought to a post-office by| our officers would only study to remove causes rath- | Mt. Goodwin, the Canal Superintendent, stated that! Hon. Robert Rantoul, Jr. Wendell Phillips, and 
e as robbery, inj pager * , ied “4 additional resolutions : the post riders, and other carriers of the mail, whose| er than to punish effects, all the imaginary necessity a steamer, drawing only 6 feet of water, could have others, will address the “ ontinn ‘ ps, 
sassination. 1 am trying to vindicate him from the) =, lved, That the government of this country | duty it is to receive them, when presented more than | for corporeal punishment would vanish at once. proceeded directly from Chicago to St. Louis. 
ation, Rather than believe that God ever ap-| |“ ~ ray ‘ one mile from a post-office. I have the honor to be, sir, Mr. Ogden, the President of the Chicago and Gale- i a 

Sean deeds, I would believe every man that| = insulting mockery to the name of Republican- | ‘There is charged upon letters and other matter de- Your obedient servant, na Railroad Co., proceeded by the cars to the Des MEETINGS IN EAST ABINGTON. 

v yrote or spoke was liable to be mistaken. ism, and its highest officers are generally scandal livered from steamboats, except newspapers, pamph- MZRKTEL JONES, “| Ts/mahes tock © Coieage, over'te Hecke. | ton, next BUMAGY™ Apell’;"upon ew Wiley tab. 
r wrote or spo pal and disgrace to the yery names of Justice and Liber- | lets, magazines, and periodicals, the same rules as a ’ 15 miles back to Chicago, over the prairie. ton, next Sunday, April 8, upon the following sub- 
H. C. W. they had been transmitted by mail. Capt. U. S. Rev. Mar. Serv., of Scituate, Mass. jects : Forenoon—The Authority of Christianity. A/- 

—_ - ty; and, ae : ete letters, or letters placed in any post-office for Batroiore, March 28, ternoon—What is Divine Revelation? Evening—Rea- 

crerpn STRUCK DOWN BY GOD IN 4. Resolved That the religion of the land is prac- | gelivery letters, are charged two cents each. : ‘ Dreaprvt CaLamiry, Two houses, inhabited by| sons for believing in the Immortality and ultimate 

4 MINISTER STRUCK PI : y arg Fuerritve Staves. The telegraph has been sufficient- i i : , ; ; 

\ - vs PIT, ON THE SABBATH, FOR OP- tically arrant atheism, and the great body of the min-| Advertised letters are charged with the cost ~’ od by eaplicls Saas se oe a9 om ela ta ae oan ae repr hor retde Borer cpare carck, More Papen ond Progressive Happiness of the 

SES SUMS Lae panne? | ae pang i i " tisi hich is not to exceed four cents for each let- ; erees - oint, we StO} y fire this morning, when, mel-| W mm race. — 
sosING THE ANTI-SABBATH MOVEMENT. istry are practical atheists, more deadly and danger “ore <relimene bo = ectlle wabeege. n exception. We have been gpxious to see the yeas/q shoiy to relate, John Fetter and his wife and child, The meetings during the-day will be held in Me- 
F ; Bosrox, March 31, 1849. ous in their influence than any ever heard of in Not more than two cents is to be paid to the letter and ap aby Mr. ph a to prevent — inhabiting one of the upper rooms, perished in the| chanics’ Hall, and in the evening at the North 
: ait aE 5 France, or any where else ; therefore, carriers employed in cities, for the delivery of letters, rien phemndn — 10 ° pee Teele ieee tee : flames. School House. 

Mean GARRISON? en > os ‘ vale R cases 

ree ee cexard the’ Sillowing o's SuRgauas of 6. Resolved, That if God have any claims upon | or -pheacaomren yy 29 ey ane geome ee denominated slaves; to prohibit the use of jails and} An Enterprisinc Sxirrer. Capt. John Johnson, i Wu W. B ; ith th 

ere +e ae oh Gok ane arene us, and if we owe any thing to our suffering fellow- sate ~ 2 oe % t-elied: tn other public buildings to slave captors.” On the 14th | (a coloredman,) of the sloop Miriam, of Albany, left Getenin 3 ies 2 i, hola’ — pea itre Piao 4 the 

God wpon those who, Is SRO name OS "8! men, we are bound to leave such a government and nat - th phe agi 9 ¢ rom “ed — any dis.| iSt., moved that it be indefinitely postponed, which | this city with a cargo of lumber, which he delivered Orgs LUGE ENM LW. mectings on f wwes 

aen the first-day Sabbath as of divine appoint- sitesi” didip aittiinies pall iieleletintann, coal ten sat ar + Naa 1% ‘ik ee ‘ “+ —_ and| WS carried, by ayes 17, noes 12, as follows ; in Newark, N. J., on Christmas ; then took a cargo of At Marblehead, Saturday, April 7. 
nd authority, and who wickedly denounce sited 5 Cenpt RATS mes © - pel coal from New York to Piermont on New Year's day; Salem, unday, 4 8. 
nd au y> Ppa! : the proclamation of truth, to seek and demand the} 1 1-2 cent for any greater distance. One quarter's Ayes—Messrs. Ankeny, Archbold, Blocksom,Burns, | -oturned and wintered in New York. He left New Cambridge, Tuesday, wT, 
sf inners who are vindicating the truth of God overthrow of -both,: that on. their’ ruins ‘we'siay rear postage is always to be paid in advance by those who| Byers, Chase, Claypool, Conklin, Dennison, Dubbs, eck clk iecietit tiads ak idle ae eae ees on, Charlestown, Wednesday, “> 11. 
ion to that falsehood? Mr. Burgess has eo ; 5 receive newspapers by post. ‘The sea postage on news-| Emrie, Evans, Goddard, Judy, Kendall, Scott and : oe ‘ag ; Newburyport, 'Thursda “ 2 
her and persectiee of ies temple of genuine liberty and pure religion, to| ,ayers is three cents each, with the above rates added| Vinal—17 me 21st MEHES the distance in seventeen hours, through YP at na 
r been a bitter reviler and pe 8 at aha the honor of the true God, and the happiness and | when transported inland. Newspapers may be mailed os chtsnen, Weaken. Seemnatd titehin Blend are bBo Poughkeepsie to Albany.—/ Albany _< the oe — to be held in the evening, 
n-resistants, who are sat vificing t eir prop- gillvaticn Of mankind. or delivered at any post-office in the United States to| Dimmock, Haines, Hendricks, Horton, Lewis, Myers, . . commence at 7 o’clock. 
y and reputation on the altar of justice and human- or from Great Britain or Ireland, on the payment of] Swift and Speaker—12. Cuotera 1x New Ornurans. We regret to learn J 
| Full freed a 4 . : of 4s bes Pp’ gr LECTURES. 
f freedom and of God. He was struck down in u om an eppertumsty heer’. a7: at every | two cents. _ Letter carriers employed in cities, are There were seven absentees, and in several respects by private advices from New Orleans, that the chol- tere p al 

” alpit, on Sunday, while urging upon his people| Stage of the meeting, for objections, inquiries, &c., and | not to receive more than 1-2 cent for the delivery of] | a it as a test anti-slavery ‘vote. The Free | ° 18 rapidly extending its progress in that city, and| 1. ‘sassachusetts A. S. Society, Seems, Agents 
se stupendous falsehood, that God, in the Bible, has| the hearers were even urged to point out and correct | HeWPEPErs. pulindients apne 2 repeater p Soil members, Messrs. Beaver, Blake, Swift and:Ran- | ‘hat all classes are subject to its attacks. | ‘The official came ee Oat: WE Aamteee ‘Ge 

€ stupendous Jalse ' " . ss os e ication 18 o ; : : P re of the Board o: th gave ea ‘or the : 

art the first day of the weck to be observed as| ®"Y ¢trors or misstatements which, in their judgment, | and the whole postage, in all cases, when they are di- dall were, / — 7: pega while Moots te ending the 17th inst., by which 204 were by South Weymouth, Monday evening, April.9. 

a } . snk of i6? had been made; but none such were expressed. Af- | rected to foreign countries. Myers and Dimmock are the only Democrats who chol Of th b : f East Randolph Tuesda “ “« TO. 

a Sabbath. What shall we think of it: orelgr - were not absent or in the. affirmative... The. entire era. the whole number, 104 were natives o pa, : y 

d HENRY C. WRIGHT ter a very interesting session, the meeting was ad- Hisad-Wiliee Heenan ond pean not —_ Whig vote, except Messrs. Corwin, Hendricks, Hor- Ireland.—Charleston Mercury, 22d. Hanover, Friday ” © 1S 
° * : 2 : or ceeding onesheet, are subject to three cents postage, ae “r Spade : 
; me a ee each, whatever the distance (inland), to. be, prepaid. ae sod Oe also voted in favor of indefinite post- ee, Seer. eee. asesbarg, Dean NOTICE. 
; eRe 9 4 Eventnc. The large and commodious hall was/Thesea postage on price currents is three cents, with : , : of the Faculty of Medicine of Berlin, has addressed to . . , ‘ 
q 2 Hs noerin ph oe ae filled by the audience at the commencement of the | inland postage added when so transported. The law Quite « thermometer to the Free Soil sentiment of} the Academy of Paris, an account of microscopic ob- Beane nse tae! = ~ etd wb neem Poe 

I would state a fact in regard to those Anti-Sabbath : , , : makes no distinctions of handbills, circulars, adver- Senators.— Cincinnati Globe. servations on the atmosphere at the time of the chol-| 5004 The Proper Treatment of the Criminal. y 

soks. By some means, one found its way to Arch- earn an See ae rs a the | tisements or price currents, when regulating sums to Cr Me corer that he made a event) s a J 

Jd Burgess, Congregational minister in this place, resident, Mr. ge, cordially invited ail or any, | be paid to the letter carriers of cities. Ts , M _—Th the re- | W4ras 0 300 different forms of corpuscles whic oat a ctl at Bene a! 

- z f th " . A “ et Sic Be kB a the| Who had misgivings in regard to the seemingly strong | Newspapers are defined in the 16th ne of be Eker 57 eo eeaivaiie: the old. B oy sre oat in the upper and lower atmospheres. ite Jeti inde aA i V at ol 
noer of tne A. « he Be Bhay J t ‘ 5. . . _ - bn ’ t : * ti = . om 
bath and the gallows, &c. &c.; who, fearing its| !@nguage of the resolutions, to come forward and oc- eich, ain poner coo Meteo P eadueaien ing about 900 individuals, including people of color.} 4 Young Wire and Moruer. A lady residing in} gay April 6th ee bi oe a = lio = et Ae 

cae Sere sy ors : cupy a portion of the time in defence of their own pe  eq| But of the whole number, there are only six or eight | this city, who will not be fourteen years of age till] x,’ ; VO iY . 
influence on the people ef his charge, undertook,| ~" are to be charged with the same rates of postage @5|/ O¢ jure blood, the rest being a mixture of white and | ¢p, ! hof M . ad h No. 1, commencing at 10 o’clock, A. M. 
some five months since, to urge a stricter observance of | V¥©W5 sige that on magazines and pamphlets. All pamphlets, Indian, or black and Indian. A committee appointed sidediabt ienthe birth - peveong as Sot nay” soe am — 
the day he calls Sabbath upon his people ; was zeal- After a brief interval, the floor was taken by Sam- | magazines, periodicals, and every other kind of pane by the Legislature to visit them has made a full re- DR. HENRY W. WILLIAMS 

PER. Sscp: jorere sal That excit-| Wel May, Jr., who spoke of the flagrant violation of | ° other matter (except newspapers) are charged at} 101+ by which it appears that they are in a degraded| Muxesota. Gen. Caleb Cushing and Robert Ran- s 3 ? 
n the extreme; was apparently somewhat exci ll the principles of God’ deliberate! the rate of 2 1-2 cents per copy, of pe-quane weight | Condition. Though each is very small in numbers, | toul, Jr., of Massachusetts, it is said, propose to emi- Hs removed to No. 10 Essex Srreer, Boston, 
ed ; and at the close of the services, fel down in the| ® te principles o hccmy government, Celiberately than one ounce, and one cent additional for each ad- they all live in tribes, or separate communities, viz. : | grate to the new territory of Minesota, there to en- where he will continue to give particular atten - 
t, was carried home, and has not been able to perpetrated by the United States government, and all | ditional ounce, any fractional excess of not less than} tho Chappequiddie, Christiantown, Grey Head, Fall | gage in the iron business, in connection witha com-| tion to DISEASES OF THE EYE. 
write a sermon since. His place has been supplied| i* intelligent supporters. io Kaemey bate an aa gy ap River or Troy, Marshpee, marine Grafton or | pany already formed. April 6 
t hvesicis , ; Parker Pillsbury then addressed th ing i eating, : three cents, ‘- | Hassanimisco, Dudly Pankapog, Natick and Yar- : ” 
bs his brethren. Physic ians say he had a paralytic “ er Fils me = 2 =“ ‘ © meeting in ® | hove rates added when transported inland. There is} youth. In a few came, they nate schools, and} Gz. Taytor Comiye Norru. Gov. Fish of New Autobiography of Henry C. Wright. 
shock. Yours fraternally, most earnest and effective speech. Lucy Stone closed | to he paid on pamphlets sent to or received from Great oi : ; i York, has received a letter from Washington, givin . : ae re 
 _« vane 7 the benefit of religious instruction, but very little ’ gton, giving UMAN LIFE: Illustrated in my individual Ex- 
. with an eloquent appeal to the audience, and especi- | Britain and Irelaad, one cent for each ounce or fraction- progress has been made towards bringing them up to him information that President Taylor will attend the | stonbis’ tit ¢ CM's Fouts he da Man By 
eee. 2. BEF. - me ally to the women present, and the Convention ad- | #l excess. Letter carriers in cities are not to receive! the civilized condition. ‘The State pays $1200 annu- | Next State Fair at Syracuse. Henty Clarke Wrieut: *Tiiew ts weemeete mo bilte- 
r sonal LEVI D. SMITH more than 1-2 cent for the delivery of pamphlets. ally towards their support, and the Committee recom- i ; , vi bi hy W. Em prop’ Bi ice $1 00 
REPORT OF LABORS. J ? ‘ + Secretary. Post Office, Washington, D. C., March 21, 1849. mend that the Legislature give them the rights and A VeERpict of $18,000 was given at Montreal, | MFggen: Pe ag aA for rg erson. i'r) . 

Not being the agent of any society, I have no com- P. S. Tho speakers present at the Convention have responsibilities of citizenship. siromidew > Ls ate ti Sedona he ee ties ese . . "ELA MARSH, 
mittee to whom to submit an account of the fundsen-| C@¥S¢ to acknowledge, as they now do, the close atten- TERRIBLE SHIPWRECK: ome at en ge Rg ra *| March 30 25 Cornhilf* - 
j tion and apparent interest with which all the discus- : f 
trusted tome, Asa proper return, therefore, for the| ~ om f , Among the details of the news brought by the New Oagveans, March 30, 1849. : ; gress TER 

fidence reposed im me by the generous public,| %°* of the Convention were received; and would | steamer Canada, was a paragraph noticing the loss of The steamer Globe has arrived from Brazos Sant sb Tes tok How eaten bos Venteal to enpel y B. 3s ; : 
who have sustained me thus far in my labors, I ente# also express, on behalf of themselves and others from | the American brig Floridian on the Long Sands, eoast| Jago, bringing later dates from the Rio Grande. The] ¢o, This is the plan of all plans for uniting the two NVENTOR and Patentee of the celebrated Burning 

ay tr ‘ x sate out of town, their thanks for the liberal hospitality | of England, together with that of nearly two hundred! most important advices received by her is the intelli- | jo¢ is it half ae : all Fluid and Lamps. Also dealer in Hanging, Side, 
to the following detailed statements of my doings otiteniiel ¢ th P M 7 passengers. A correspondant of the London Morning gence of the breaking up of Col. Webb's expedition, eras ROR MP See ra ei Pee: Camphene and Solar Lamps ; Wicks, Glasses, Cam- 
past year. In this, as well as in the recital of ca-| ~~ mtg ae: 5164 Chronicle, writing from Harwich, under date of the} gnd that eight of their number have been swept off by P phene, &c. mi ; 

s given before, I shall be understood as speaking aes: 4th inst., gives full particulars of the distressing 0¢-| ¢he Cholera on the Rio Grande, four of whom were| Wreck anp Loss or Lirr.—The schooner Harriet, Mr. P. has made a large addition to his former 
only to let my friends know how the aid they have giv- MISREPRESENTATION CORRECTED. currence ; and we learn that the Floridian was owned! from New York—names not given. The Globe] of Norfolk, has been wrecked near that place, and all stock of Lamps, consisting of a great variety of new 
ob wel tnt bhatt otal ¢ Boston, April 3, 1849 by Mr. E. D. Hurlburt, of New Y ork, and that, un-| brought eighteen of the company to New Orleans. | hands are supposed to have perished. and beautiful patterns, which he will sell at very low 

SE ; . * | der the command of Capt. Whitmore, she had been Audibon, a son of the eminent American naturalist, prices. Please call and examine. 

During the year that has just now closed, of my in-| D#4® Garnisoy : chartered to bring emigrants from Antwerp by a Ger-| whose company embarked from this city in January,| AN Exrenstve Crry. It cost more than twice as No. 2 Court Square, Boston. 

vidual efforts, I have labored as follows: I have just received a letter from a friend in Ober-|man company. Having taken on board from 175 to! has been robbed of $20,000 in gold, $4000 being sub- much to govern this city, as it does to govern the March 30, 


I. [have travelled to assist prisoners and to give 
lresses, five thousand miles, in Maine, New Hamp- 
re, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York and New Jersey. 
Il. I have delivered eighty-eight discourses, in Rox- 
ury, Newburyport, Newton, Berlin, Danvers, Bos- 
. Dorchester, Woonsocket, Blackstone, Amesbury, 
ton, Bridgwater, Plymouth, Portland, Salem, Ded- 
Augusta, New Bedford, Lawrence, Norton, 


} 
M 


am, 
evr 


\\ te st - 

‘Yeymouth, Cambridge, Brighton, Fairhaven, Bangor, 
"Yodurn, Brookline, Gloucester, New York, Saco, 
\" . ‘ 

I Haverhill, Providence, Lynn, Duxbury, 


: Aingston, 
(IL. I have distributed gratuitously among prison- 
eleven hundred and eighty publications. 

IV. I have been bail for prisoners, and bound for 
good behavior, to amount of eighteen hundred 

The persons for whom I have been 

generally done well. 

have assisted two hundred and ninety-seven 

‘, by furnishing them with food, lodging, cloth- 

*g, Counsel, employment, or by returning them to 


their friends, 


ten dollars. 
ind have 
v1 
ersor 


i 


VI. Ihave made seventy visits to Jails, Houses of 
. ‘recon, and Penitentiaries, in Massachusetts, 
‘\hode Island, and New York. 

VIL. In prosecuting this work I have received from 
nown and unknown friends to the amount of $1,141 
and have expended in sustaining myself, and di- 
*ctly for prisoners, $1, 111 16; so that I now have 
n hand, to commence the labors of another year with, 


899.99 


Ene 


k 


vuraged by the kind assistance whieh has been 
“Aeerfully rendered me by my friends, I now com- 
menee a new year of labor for the poor prisoner, trust- 
‘ng that the experience of the past will enab le me to 
“oO more and better in the furure. I wish, as hereto- 
fore, to devote all my time to this work. 

Every day brings before me some one who needs as- 
“istance—a meal—a lodging—clothing—or aid in get- 
“ng back to home and friends. A little aid at such 
‘umes may go far to save a man from becoming a con- 
firme a offender. Besides, I have a family to support, 
aud ‘or all this I have no means excepting such as are 
xindly placed in my hands by humane friends. ‘To 
“Sor cheerfully and successfully, it is desirable that I 
” uld not only be free from pecuniary embarrassment, 

‘tthat I should always have something in my hands 
13) aid the poor in cases of necessity. Should any per- 
*n into whose hands these pages may fall desire to 
—" me, or need assistance, they can address me at 
“2 1-2 Cenrran Court, Boston. 

Central Court opens at 238 Washington street. 


March 1, 1849. JOHN M. SPEAR, 








_ nent) 








CF Ata meeting of the Thames Tunnel Company 


‘Was stated the weekly ay. 
through the tunnel, was shaw iniak The tolls 


lin, Ohio, who thinks justice demands that a correc- 
tion should be made of the statements of the Rev. 
Mr. Morris, of North Dennis, relative to remarks 
made by myself, at that place, last autumn. 

I do so most cheerfully, and would long since have 
done it, had it been thought needful, either by my- 
self or the friends here. Mr. Morris represents me as 
spending upwards of an hour, in ridiculing persons at 
Oberlin, whose names he mentioned. Only one of 
these persons was mentioned by me, and then in con- 
nection with the statement of a fact. Ho says, also, 
that 1 stated ‘I knew of only one church where the 
colored man was received on an equality with the 
white man, and that was in a place where Mrs. Foster 
had been lecturing. She forgot Oberlin just then.’ 
Oberlin was the one church I specified by name, adding 
that colored persons sat in the choir, and promiscu- 
ously in the audience there. 

Mr. Morris asked if I attributed it to the fact that 
Mrs. Foster had been there. I replied, ‘Not at all, 
for the practice is as old asthe institution.’ Such are 
the facts. Yours for truth and justice, 

LUCY STONE. 


BEAUTIES OF SLAVERY. 
Ma. Garrison : 


Please to pass this round to exhibit the beauties of 
‘ our republican institutions ;’— 


A daughter of Thomas Jefferson is a slave toa 
widow who belongs to a Baptist congregation in 
Starksville, Mississippi. Miss Jefferson is about 40 
years old, and is pretty, moral and intelligent. 
cost $1000; but, being a first rate seamstress, is very 
profitable money stock to her mistress.—Sandwich 
Observe: 


Ts 





In 1825, when the illustrious General Lafayette, 
the vindicator of human rights, the champion of 
liberty, the conqucror of tyranny, the advocate of 
kindred equity and fellowship, companion of the im- 
mortal Washington, (on whose fair fame reproach 
dare not breathe) the associate of all the glorious 
phalanx of Southern chivalry and Northern pious 
savans and ultimately our grand national guest, 
when parading the streets of Charleston, (S. C.) in the 
great civic procession to welcome him to that hospita- 
ble and philosophic city of liberty and equality, had 
a mulatto son, about forty-one years old, (a slave,) a 
coachman, driving his master’s family carriage in at- 
tendance on that memorable day. Now this, sir, is 
as things ought to be, true philosophical republican- 
ism—a father and son, a city, yes, a nation’s guest, 
and an equal son, A SLAVE. This, sir, is not your 
crazy, pious republicanism ; it is, sir, the Christian re- 
publicanism of religious, Protestant America. ’ 

SEVENTY-SIX. 
ee 

wa: man in ’ says the Bath Jour- 
nal, ieee olmaas wr calneapioca skill, yields 








200 young and respectable German mechanics with 
their wives and children, she set sail on the 27th ult., 
and having cleared the Flemish Banks, steered west- 
ward for the Straits of Dover. 

On the day following, a heavy storm of snow pre- 
vented those on board from seeing the length of the 
deck, and her course was altered, it being Capt. 
Whitmore’s intention to make for the South Fore- 
land Light, running under reefed foresail, fore top- 
mast staysail and the main spencer. The storm in- 
ereased in fury almost every hour, but the ship bore 
it well and rode safely through a most tremendous 
sea. Finally, the chief mate began to entertain some 
misgivings as to the correctness of the course he was 
pursuing, and giving to the second officer the charge 
of the watch, went below to consult the Coast Pilot 
Directory. He had searcely left the deck when the 
vessel struck with such terrific violence and fatal 
effect, that her bottom planks and false keel immedi- 
ately floated up along side of her. The emigrants 
rushed in dismay upon the deck, and as the waves 
dashed in the sides of the vessel, every surge swept 
away one or more of them into eternity. Each moment 
increased tenfold the horrors of the scene, and the 
boats, the last refuge of despair, were broken adrift, 
or capsized and dashed to pieces in their sight. As 
the second one was lowered, Captain Whitmore leaped 
into it with his wife in his arms, and this being the 
signal for a general and desperate rush from the foun- 
dering ship, the frail boat was almost instantly over- 
loaded etal committing all in her to a watery 

ave. What followed is thus graphically described 

y the Chronicle's correspondent : 


There being now no possible means of escape left 
for those on board, the crew took to the rigging, to 
which they lashed themselves, and upwards of one 
hundred emigrants congregated on the quarter deck. 
Here they had not been for more than an hour before 
the ship broke in two amidships. The mainmast fell 
over the side with a fearful crash, and a tremendous 
sea carried away the whole of the quarter-deck, with 
the mass of human beings onit. A frightful shriek 
filled the air, and the next moment the unfortunate 
creatures were seen struggling inthe deep. By great 
efforts eight or ten w€re 1.escued by the men who had 
secured themselves in the rigging. And alas! as will 
be seen, only to meet with a more horrible death. 

The moment the ship broke in two, her cargo, most- 
ly merchandise, floated out and intermingled with the 
ompiag sufferers. For some time, men, women and 
children, were seen floating about on the packages; 
ere night had set in, however, all had di and 
it is sadly to be feared that not one escaped. The 
then survivors, about twelve in number, continued in 
the rigging of the foremast, which, with the fore part 
of the vessel, ber te par —— of the wreck, the 
whole of the night, endurin e greatest suffe: 3 
There was no moderation in red since Baageeni 
er. The sea kept breaking over them, and the cold 
eon ag intense, rendered their condition the more 
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“When Thursday broke, it was discovered 
that six of the poor ied in the course of 
the ni They had been frozen to death, and their 
bodies were dangling in the rigging. All that day 

fearful weather ; and not the least|: 














taken last year amounted to £3,796 8s. 3d, 
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sequently recovered from the robbers. Messrs. Webb 
and Audibon remained behind, in order to reeover the 
residue of the money. There is much sickness re- 
ported along the Brazos. The cholera is also again 
increasing in New Orleans. Business generally is 
brisk, and the alarming flood in the river is again 
subsiding. 





Cauirornta Gotp.—We understand that three 
large deposites of gold dust and scales from the Paci- 
fic were made at the U.S. Mint in this city, on Sat- 
urday. This is substantial evidence that the gold has 
come. Gold coins of the new denominations will be 
issued @ soon as the necessary arrangements can be 
completed in the mint.—PAii. Penn. 


{= Two vessels arrived at Valparaiso on the 5th of 
February, from San Francisco, the ship Huntress, 
which carried out government stores and troops from 
New York,) and the American barque Undine. The 
Huntress brought $100,000 in gold, and both vessels 
were to return immediately to San Francisco. The 
Undine, which was only of about 200 tons burthen, 
had been sold for $24,000. Her cargo brought at 
San Francisco an immense profit. 
A mercantile firm in Valparaiso (Hobson & Cross) 
had also received $150,000 from San Francisco. 


t= It appears that, notwithstanding many reports 
to the centrary, the United States store-ship Lexing- 
ton did not sail from San Francisco for the United 
States till the 25th of January. She had $400,000 in 
gold on board. 


ty The Alta California copies a paragraph about a 
meeting of seamstresses in New York, complaining of 
their hard work and poor pay, and comments thereon 
as follows: 


*We would advise a colony of these same working 
girls to come to California as soon as ible. They 
can earn from $5 to $35 per day in the manufacture 
of clothing; and if they are anxious to do still better 
than that, they will find hundreds of young, good- 
looking, and enterprising men, ready to embrace an 
opportunity which promises a good wife. 


Ee About 700 persons had arrived at San Francis- 


' co from Valparaiso, and about 400 from the Sandwich 


Islands. There were about 7000 in California, ready 
ions in the mines the moment the 

it. There were not many in 
San Francisco ; they were scattered over the country 
—at Sutter's Fort, encamped on the placers, &c. &c. 





House room was, of course, searce ; many dig-| duce the requisite adhesion. It is also made an al- 
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whole State, the city itself included. It costs us siz 
times as much to govern this city as it does the great 
State of Pennsy)vania. The money paid for govern- 
ing this city, this year, would support the govern- 
ment of the great State of Ohio ten years. It costs us 
siz times a8 much to govern this city of New York, as 
it is governed, as it does to govern the State of Massa- 
chusetts, as that noble State is governed. There are 
sixteen States in this Union which could have aggre- 
gate expenses paid twice over by what it costs to 
govern this single city.—N. Y. Courier and Enquirer. 


To sTop BLEEDING At THE Nosz. Dr. Negrier, a 
French surgeon, says simple elevation of a person’s 
arm will always stop bleeding at the nose. He ex- 
plains the fact physiologically, and declares it a posi- 
tive remedy. 


A Goop Srrcvtation. A Yankee transported a 
couple of hogs to the ‘diggins’ in California to root 
for the precious ore, and obtained every night from 
six to eight ounces of gold from their snouts.— Post. 


Aw Execrrtc Warntne. There has been, from 
time immemorial, on one of the bastions of the Cas- 
tle of Duino, situated in the Frioul, on the Adriatic 
Sea, an iron pike, attached vertically to the wall dur- 
ing summer; when the weather inclines to be stor- 
my, the soldier that mounts guard examines the iron 
of this pike in presenting to it the iron shod summit 
of a halberd, which remains there for the express pur- 
pose ; when he perceives that the near approach of 
the halberd causes the iron pike to sparkle much or 
that there is on its summit a spark of fire, he sounds 
a bell near the spot, to give warning to those who are 
working in the fields, or the fishermen on the sea, 
that they are threatened with a storm, and on this 
warning all return home. 


Important Inyention. The Washington Union 
notices a new and very important invention for rail- 
ways and engines, which if successful, must introduce 
a new era in this. of iron and steam. A railroad 


plan, 
sistance to. the progress of the train as would be caused 
by additional weight to the engine, in order to pro- 
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PP Koy. China, December 6; Rev. John Lloyd, 38] 
—a native of Pennsylvania. 











The Massachusetts State Record. 
VOLUMES IL. Il, AWD II. 


Published by JAS. FRENCH, 78 Washing- 
ton street. 


From the Eoston Atlas. 


‘As a year book of general information, the State’ 


Record could not well be surpassed by any publica 
tion of the same size. A column would y suf- 
fice us ‘to give a list of all the important subjects on 
which information, often of the most valuable kind, 
is given in this volume; nor shall we attempt it. 
Enough to say, that, as a work of statistical informa- 
tion upon matters concerning the State, and as a 
book of reference, it is almost invaluable, and no one 
who has occasion for such-knowledge can well be 
without it.’ 
‘rom the Boston Post. 

‘This annual has become a work of actual necessity, 
as a reference book—as much so as an almanac—and 
is compiled with a care and completeness worthy of 
the purposes for which it is intended. Eyery man 
should own a copy.’ 

BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 


of every variety, for sale by 
JAS. FRENCH, 
March 16 73. Washington street. 


FEMALE MEDICAL SCHOOL—BOSTON. 


preg sewn by the American Medical Educa- 
tion Society. Enoch C. Rolfe, M. D., President 
and Lecturer. The Second Term, in Midwifery will 
commence April 18, 1849, and continue three months. 
Tuition 25 dollars in advance. Board in the city, $2 
to $3 per week. The Society already numbers sev- 
eral hundred, among them above thirty clergymen of 





different denominations, Fee of membership, $1. 
SAMUEL GREGORY, Sec’ry, 
25 Cornhill. 
March 16 3t 





Copartnership Formed. 
HE undersigned have formed a partnership in th 
Seakaaes of Block Tin Workers as OO 
Glass, under the firm sain 2p Ms rackig. Bags: | 
SMI 


BRITANNIA AND GLASS WARE, 
at the lowest prices. Dealers are invited: to call and 
. beget ® 
= MAS SMITH, 
REUBEN H. OBER, 
. B. MOREY. 


Boston, Jan. 24, 1849. 
BARKER & CHASE, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS 1 
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From the Dublin University Magazine. 
SUMMER LONGINGS. 
Las Mananas floridas, 
De Abril y Mayo.—CaLpERoN, 
Ah! my heart is ever waiting— 
Waiting for the May— 
Waiting for the pleasant rambles, 
Where the fragrant hawthorn brambles, 
With the woodbine alternating, 
Scent the dewy way. 
Ah! my heaft is weary waiting— 
Waiting for the May. 
Ah! my heart is sick with longing, 
Longing for the May— 
Longing to escape from study, 
To the young face fair and ruddy, 
And the thousand charms belonging 
To the Summer's day. 
Ah! my heart is sick with longing, 
Longing for the May. 
Ah! my heart is sore with sighing, 
Sighing for the May— 
Sighing for the sure returning, 
When the Summer beams are burning, 
Hopes and flowers that, dead or dying, 
All the winter lay. 
Ah! my heart is sore with sighing, 
Sighing for the May. 
Ah! myTheart is pained with throbbing, 
Throbbing for the May— 
Throbbing for the sea-side billows, 
Or the water- wooing willows ; 
Where, in laughing and in sobbing, 
Glide the streams away. 
Ah! my heart, my heart is throbbing, 
Throbbing for the May. 


Waiting, sad, dejected, weary, 
Waiting for the May, 
Spring goes by with wasted warnings— 
Moon-lit evenings, sun-bright mornings— 
Summer comes, yet dark and dreary 
Life still ebbs away— 
Man is ever weary, weary, 
Waiting for the May! 


THE SONG OF THE AXE. 
Let the poet-lord bepraise the sword 
That gleams on Conquest’s tracks ; 
Be’t mine to prolong a humbler song— 
The song of the woodman’s axe! 
Tis meet to sing of the lowliest thing 
That graces the reign of Peace, 
And add our praise to hearty lays, 
Or prayers for bright increase. 


In the ruddy flood of battle’s blood 
Its splendor ne’er was dimmed, 
For a gentler fame awaits its name 
Than e’er the soldier hymned. 
Like a pioneer, with a voice of cheer 
It breaks the forest’s gloom, 
And maketh the earth give joyous birth, 
And like a garden bloom ! 


And the palace dome, or peasant’s home, 
It rears with brave command ; 

For no towering oak its lusty stroke 
Could ever yet withstan4. 

Oh! the axe is king of the wild-wood ring, 
And of the lordly trees, 

For before his blow they bow them low, 
That laugh at the mountain breeze. 


And his trophies bright are truth and light, 
And plenty’s golden store, 

For no drop of teen e’er dims the sheen 
That flashed in days of yore! 

Then praise to the king of the wild-wood ring, 
The woodman’s shining axe ; 

For a gentler fame awaits its name 
Than the sword on Conquest’s tracks, 


——_ 


D. F. M. C, 











THREE. 
Three fiends are there—Fear,and Remorse, and Hate— 
That vex with iron hands our mortal state; 
Yet are they guardians of a heavenly gate. 


Three graces are our stars,—Life, Beauty, Truth,— 
Primeval sisters, bright in endless youth, 
That cheer man’s slavish toil with peace and truth, 


Young Abel lies a wreck in childless death, 
Cain withers in his own envenomed breath, 
Yet hopeful Eve is yearning still for Seth. 


The rain that wets the summer's joyous leaves, 
The beam that dries them, and the wind that heaves ; 
Each spirit gives a charm, and each receives. 


Three destinies sregthronged o’er all supreme,— 

Life, Death, and Growth—wide shapes of cloud they 
seem, 

Yet rule the age’s work, the moment’s dream. 


Three nations are there in the world of old, 
Who from their graves all earth's dominion hold— 
The Jew devout, wise Greek, and Roman bold. 


Prose, Song, and Gabble, are three modes of speech, 

The only ones on earth for all and each, 

Sense, » as they can, to teach. 
Srer.ine. 





—_— 





From the National Era. 


COURAGE, BROTHERS! 
Courage, brothers, who for freedom 
With a tireless vigil plod, 
Though ye struggle with a hydra, 
With the red rack and the rod, 
Keep it blazing in your bosoms— 
There is justice yet with God. 


Courage, brother—truth is mighty 
And prevailing, it is said ; 

As thyself, so love thy neighbor, 
Was not given for the dead, 

And the heaven of the righteous 
Bends above the humblest head. 


False the record, yet upon it 
Though a sacred seal were laid, 

Which declares that in the image 
Of his Maker man was made, 

With a soul whose aspirations 
Reach beyond this earthly shade ; 


That the earth’s a common mother, 

And he bears his Maker’s form, 
To be driven by his fellow 

To the mountain and the storm, 
To be hated as a demon, 

To be trampled as a worm. 


"Twere a blasphemy ’gainst Heaven, 
On the soul it were a lie ; 

Who believe it bow in worship 
To a dragon of the sky, 

And the prayers of such are curses 
At the throne of the Most High. 





HOPE, 
The Night is mother of the Day, 
The Winter of the Spring, 
And ever upon old Decay 
The greenest. mosses cling ; 
Thro’ showers the sunbeams fall ; 
For God, who loveth all his works, 
Has left His hope with al.—Watrmms, ~ 





Reformatory. 


THE BIBLE DISCUSSION. 


—_—— 





‘Your w stout against me, saith the 
Lord ee ae pet whet mayo spoken against 
thee ?— Mal. iii. 13. 

To Henry C. Wricut: 

Dear Frrexp—The above solemn charge is appli- 
cable to you or tome. If the ‘holy (man) of God,’ 
(* Elisha the prophet’) ‘spake as (he was) ‘moved by 
the Holy Ghost,’ (II. John i. 21,) when he sent the 
message to John, ‘ Thus saith the Lord—Thou shalt 
smite the house of Ahab, thy master, that I may 
avenge the blood of my servants the prophets—for 
the whole house of Aliab shall perish,’ the charge is 
applicable to you. If God would be unrighteous to 
take such vengeance, (as you suppose,) the charge is 
applicable to me. Truly I may add, that, in either 
case, you cannot escape the charge. If there is not a 
syllable of truth, either in the Old Testament or the 
New, your admission, that God destroys the innocent 
by sending earthquakes, &c., either impeaches your- 
self, or nullifies your charge of injustice in the case 
of the supposed divine command to Jehu. 

It is easy to aver that ‘there is no analogy in the 
two cases.’ I ask, (as surely I have a right to do,) 
that you refute, if you can, my arguments, and those 
of bro. Goodell, on this point. You repeat what you 
have affirmed before, respecting the relation of man 
to man, but you do not show the invalidity of our ar- 
guments founded on the fact that the relation of man 
to his Creator is, in some respects, different from that 
between man and his fellow-creature. You do not 
prove that God hag no right to make exceptions to the 
law, ‘ Thou shalt not kill,’ given to man. 

I do dare to assert such an act to be just, (i. e. 
Jehu’s smiting the house of Ahab,) if one were to 
perpetrate it now,’ if he was commanded by God to do 
so, as Jehu was, and that any such man would rebel 
against the Lord of the Universe, if he refused to do 
it. If Zachary Taylor had been commanded by the 
Almighty to slay the Mexicans, as Saul was to slay 
the Amalekites, he would have beer guilty, like 
Saul, had he not executed the divine commission. 
His sin consisted in doing it by the command of a 
worm of the dust, in violation of the general law of 
his Maker, ‘Thou shalt not kill.’. The infinite Law- 
giver has made exceptions to this law. I not only 
clearly perceive the justice of such exceptions, in view 
of the fact that the whole world is become guilty be- 
fore him; but I can perceive no injustice in his giving 
life to any kind or grade of beings who should never 
sin, and taking that life away when he pleases. He 
may have wise reasons for doing this which I cannot 
sean. My reason teaches me that if I charge the Cre- 
ator with injustice in such a case, he may well reply, 
‘Shall I not do what I will with mine own? Is thine 
eye evil because I am good?’ Life is a favor which no 
creature can claim at the hand of God, independently 
of his own promise. If indeed innocent beings, dur- 
ing the whole period of their existence, suffered more 
than they enjoyed, a question of justice might arise; 
but you can adduce no case of this nature, and we 
may be assured that the final judgment will demon- 
strate that there is none. 

You affirm that ‘the justice or injustice of that act 
(Jehu’s smiting the house of Ahab) can be and is de- 
termined instinctively, without any regard to circum- 
stances. I ask for the proof of this assertion, having 
no instinct myself of its verity. It is equivalent to 
saying, that itis not possible that any case can occur 
in which it would be right for God to send one man 
to destroy seventy, while you admit that it is per- 
fectly right for him to send an earthquake to destroy 
thousands! Is not this straining out a gnat, and swal- 
lowing a camel? You will please to observe that your 
proposition is, that the supposed fact of God’s ‘ visiting 
the iniquity of the father upon the children,’ is ‘in- 
stinctively’ unjust; it is not that God’s punishing the 
children for. the sins of the Father is instinctively 
unjust, which I admit. 

If you think that my denying that God punishes the 
innocent for: the crimes of the guilty, and admitting 
that he visits ‘the iniquities of the fathers upon the 
children,” is ‘jumping out of the frying pan into the 
fire,” I must say that our reasoning faculties are as 
diverse as our instincts. It is easy to place a man in 
a false position, involving absurdity by stating his 
position partially. You have done this, I do not 
think designedly. You remark, in stating my senti- 
ment, ‘If they were beheaded as a penalty due to 
the father, for sins which he had committed, the deed 
was just.’ You only state the reason why I consider 
it just, in respect to the father, entirely omitting the 
reason why I consider it right, in respect to the child- 
ren, viz., God’s right to take their life which he 
gave; and thus represent me as absurdly inferring the 
justice of killing the children simply from the guilt of 
the father! You exclaim, ‘ A God of justice behead- 
ing innocent children to punish a dead man!!’ Is 
this an impartial representation of the case? The slay- 
ing of his children could certainly be no punishment 
te him while dead. I ask you if the anticipation of 
their destruction, which the divine threatening must 
have excited while Ahab was living, (I. Kings xxi. 21,) 
was no punishment? Your supposed ‘parallel’ fails 
in another particular. Were Ahab’s ‘seventy ‘sons’ 
‘innocent’ persons? You cannot even prove that they 
were not imvolyed in the very sins of their father, for 
which the threatening of their death was announced. 
We will, however, suppose that they were not, and 
that God, for some cause, sends a man to destroy 
seventy innocent creatures. And what does my friend 
Wright say? He says, God, for some cause, sends an 
earthquake to destroy seven th d i t crea- 
tures! Which declaration demands most notes of ad- 
miration? You may say, that the primary design of 
the Almighty, in sending the earthquake, is not the 
destruction of the people, although it causes such de- 
struction. It is, you say, a ‘blessing,’ i. e. on the 
whole. To this I reply, first, the same may be truly 
said, in respect to the divine command to slay the Ca- 
naanitish children and others; the primary object was 
the manifestation of God’s displeasure against sin, 
and these visitations might be a ‘ blessing’ to the mo- 
ral universe. Secondly, God’s physical law as act- 
ually destroys the lives of the innocent as his com- 
mand to man. [If the destruction of the innocent is 
unjust, his physical law is an immoral law. It can- 
not be said that the killing by the physical law was 
any more uncertain to God than the killing by his 
command to man. I affirm that, although it would 
not be just for God to order the Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania to kill the children of a wicked man as a pun- 
ishment to them for their father’s guilt, he has a per- 
fect right to take the life he gives, and to threaten the 
father that his household shall be cut off by the Gov- 
ernor, or by fever, or by earthquake, as he pleases. 

It is remarkable that, after I have plainly avowed 
my firm belief in the justice of God insuch cases, and 
sustained that belief, instead of refuting these argu- 
ments, you gravely ask me, ‘Could any conceivable 
amount of evidence make you think that this would be 
just’? Why do you not offer me some argument to 
prove that the free gift of life involves an obligation to 
perpetuate it? That the free gift of life to the Cana- 
anitish infants precluded the suspension of that life for 
any period, although a brief suspension of it might be 
succeeded by immortality? Your confident questions 





may confound the superficial thinker. 


To the question—‘Does not God punish parents | 


by inflicting punishment and death on their children ? 


painful and fatal disease of the guilty parent. Is not |, 


sing natural affection? You say that this law ‘ would 
produce only good, if human’ beings would obey it.” 
Are the sufferings of the innocent child the effect of 
his own disobedience to physical law? If the father 
had not sinned, he would not have thus suffered. So 
if Ahab, Achan, Korah, &e., and the Canaanites, had 
not sinned, their innocent infants would not have suf- 
fered in the manner they did. And as the Almighty 
does; what is done, by his own laws and 
ments, you may just as well impeach his moral charac- 
ter in the one case as in the other. It must be an 
anomalous system of ethics, which supposes that the 
very same ‘holy, just and good’ thing, which God 
does by his physical instrumentalities, becomes unho- 
ly, unjust and wicked, when done by human instru- 
mentality. Is it possible that the former can merit 
your adoration of ‘a God of loye and justice,’ and the 
latter your execration of ‘a demon of cruelty and in- 
justice?’ If you will please to revise my former arti- 
cles, you will find other articles on this point which 
remain unanswered, and which I will not repeat. 

You remark that, ‘To embrace Christianity, and 
follow Christ in spirit and life, we must repudiate such 
deeds,’ i. e., deeds which the writers of the Old Testa- 
ment were commanded by Jehovah. I ask you, if em- 
bracing Christianity and following Christ do not 
necessarily imply our justification of that which 
Christ justifies? Our scriptural proof that Christ and » 
his inspired apostles sanctioned laws and deeds which 
you condemn, remains unrefuted. Every intelligent 
and candid mind must confess (it seems to me) that 
the two Testimonials stand or fall together. The law 
concerning the bastard, which God gave under the 
typical dispensation, to manifest the holiness of his 
house, did not ‘stigmatize as a felon—an innocent 
child.’ 

Reason itself confirms the assurance of Revelation, 
that the ways of the Infinite must, in some respects, 
be ‘unsearchable’ and ‘past finding out’ by crea- 
tures of yesterday, who know comparatively nothing. 
A man of small methanical genius may imagine that 
he discerns an inaptitude in some of the separated 
parts of a complicated machine, which a superior ar- 
tist has contrived. But when he sees the whole in 
harmonious connexion, he clearly discerns his error. 
So will it be in the day of God’s final judgment, Now 
‘he holdeth back the face of his throne, and spreadeth 
his cloud uponit.’ Then, the acclamation, which ho- 
ly confidence will not now withhold, shall more intel- 
ligently ascend.to Jehovah's eternal praise, ‘Jusy anp 
TRUE ARE THY WAYS, THOU KING OF SAINTS.’ 

Truly, your friend, HENRY GREW, 


PIETY—THE CLERGY. 

Extracts from a Discourse, on the Moral and Spir- 
itual Condition of Boston, by TuzoporrE Parken— 
just published by Crosby & Nichols, 111 Washington 
Street. 

Let us now recur to the other or NATURAL STAND- 
arp, and look at the manifestation of Piety in the 
form of Morality. Last Sunday, I spoke of our 
moral condition, and it appeared that morals were in 
a low state here, when compared with the ideal 
morals of Christianity. Now as the outward deed is 
but the manifestation of the inward life, and objec- 
tive Humanity the index of subjective Divinity, so 
the low state of morals proves a low state of Piety : 
if the heart of this town was right towards God, 
then would its hand also be right towards man. I 
am one of those who for long years have lamented 
the want of vital Piety in this people. We not only 
do not realize spiritual things, but we do not make 
them our Ideals. I see proofs of this want of Piety 
in the low morals of Trade, of the public Press ; in 
in Piaideh & Intemperance, and Crime; in the vices 
and social wrongs touched on last Sunday. I judge 
the tree by its fruit. But it is not on this ground 
that the ecclesiastical complaint is based. Men 
who make so much ado about the absence of Piety, 
do not appeal for proof thereof to the great Vices 
and prominent Sins of the times; they see no sign 
of that in our Trade and our Politics ; in the Mise- 
ry that festers in putrid lanes, one day to breed a 
pestilence, which it were even cheaper to hinder 
now than cure at a later time; nobody mentions as 
proof the Mexican War, the political dishonesty of 
men, the rapacity of office-seekers, the servility of 
men who will tamely suffer the most sacred rights of 
three millions of men to be trodden into the dust, 
Matters which concern millions of men came up be- 
fore your Congress; the great Senator of Massa- 
chusetts loitered away the time of the session here 
in Boston, managing a law suit for a few thousand 
dollars, and no fault was publicly found with such 
neglect of public duty; but men see no lack of 
Piety indicated by this fact, and others like it; they 
find signs of that lack in empty pews, in a deserted 
communion table, in the fact that children, though 
brought up to love Truth and Justice, to love man 
and to love God, are not baptized with water; or in 
the fact that Unitarianism or Trinitarianism is on 
the decline! How many wailings have we all heard 
or read, because the Puritan churches of Boston 
have not kept the faith of their grim founders ; what 
lamentations at the rising up of a sect which refuses 
the doctrine of the Trinity, or at the appearance ot 
a few men, who, neglecting the common props of 
Christianity, rest it, for its basis, on the nature of 
Man and the nature of God; though almost all the 
eminent Philanthropy of the day is connected with 
these men, yet they are still called ‘ Infidel, and re- 
viled on all hands! 

The state of things mentioned in the last sermon 
does indicate a want of Piety, a deep and a great 
want. I do not see signs of that in the debt and 
decay of churches,in absence from meetings, in 
doubt of theological dogmas, in neglect of forms and 
ceremonies which once were of great value; but I 
do see it in the low morals of Trade, of the Press; 
in the popular vices. On a national scale, I see it 
in the depravity of political parties, in the wicked 
war we have just fought; in the Slavery we still tol- 
erate and i oo Yes, as I look on the churches 
of this city, I do see a want of piety in the midst of 
us. If eminent piety were in them, and allowed to 
follow its natural bent, it would come out of them 
in the form of eminent Humanity ; they would lead 
in the Philanthropies of this day, where they hardly 
follow. In this condition of the churches, I see a 
most signal dah of the low estate of Piety; they 
do not manifest a Love of Truth, which is the Piety 
of the Intellect ; nor a Love of Justice, which is the 
Piety of the Moral Sense; nor a Love of Love, 
which is the Piety of the Affections; nor a Love of 
God as the Infinite Father of all men, which is the 
total Piety of the whole Soul. For lack of this in- 
ternal Divinity, there is a lack of external Humanity. 
Who can bring a clean ye out of an unclean ? 
This is what I complain of, what I mourn over. 

The clergymen of this city are most of them sin- 
cere men, I doubt not; some of them men of a supe- 
rior culture; many of them laborious men; most, 
perhaps all of them, deeply interested in the welfare 
of the churches, and the promotion of Piety. But 
how many of them are marked and known for their 
Philanthropy, distinguished by their zeal in putting 
down an oF the major sins of our day; us in 
any work of Reform! I fear I can count them all 
on the fingers of a single hand ; yet there are enough 
to bewail the departure of monastic forms, and of 
the theology which led men in the dimness of a 
darker age, but cannot shine in the rising light of 
this. I find no fault with these men; I blame 
them not; tis their profession that so blinds their 
eyes. They are as wise and as valiant as the 
churches let them be. What sect in this Jand ever 
cared about. Temperance, Education, Peace betwixt 
nations, or even the Freedom of all men in our own, 
so much as this sect cares for the baptizing of chil- 
dren with water, and that for the izing of men; 
oes fe thn dcotinn ate. Sealy ane for the 
infallibility of the Bible? Do you ask the sects to 
engage in the work of extirpating concrete wrong ? 
It is in vain; each r tries it—the mild sects 
answer, ‘I pray thee have me excused } the sterner 
sects reply with awful speech. A distinguished the- 
gical journal of another city thinks the Philan- 











bling : 
om and a rock of 


old time, and is said to have been 
panna ed age smite therewith the s 
it not; still it Ties there ! 
rock, and break off pie: a ee 

impracticable way ; on men to come 
to their eels with such _— as they will. But 
our minister bids them beware: the beetle is ‘of the 
Lord,’ the iron which breaks the rock in pi is an 
minister an earnest, a pi and a self- 
man—who sincerely sought the of men. He 
had been to know no piety but‘in the Church’s 
form. Iw not do dishonor to the churches ; they 


have done great service, they stil] do much ; I would 
only ask them to be worthy of their Christian name, 


They educate men a little, and allow them to ap-| mer 


proach emancipation, but never to be free and go 
alone. 


* * * * + 

Nowadays nobod complains at ‘the pngodly cus- 
tom of soutien toasty ; no dandy is Scale with 
by oe — for - dress ; waa abinseme anys! ~ not 
offe: ‘regular singing,’ —so it be regular,— 
by organs Ber ‘the tikes seheay laments at ‘the 
reading of Scripture lessons,’ or ‘the use of the 
Lord’s Prayer’ in public religious services, or is of- 
fended because a clergyman makes a prayer ata 
funeral, and solemnizes a marriage, these 
are ‘prelatical customs,’ and were d: by_ our 
fathers: yet other thi now as much pas | and 
thought ‘ of a bad and dangerous tendency,’ will one 
day prove themselves as innocent, now as 
much mourned over; many an old dectrine will fade 
out, and though some think a star has fallen out of 
Heaven, a new truth will rise up and take its place. 
It is to be expected that ministers will often complain 
of ‘the general decay of religion.’ The position of 
a clergyman, fortunate in many things, is unhappy 
in this: he seldom stich thd pale of his labors except 
in the conventional form mentioned above. The 
lawyer, the doctor, the merchant and mechanic, the 
statesman and the farmer, all have visible and pal- 
pable results of their work, while the minister can 
only see that he has baptized men, and i 
them to his church; the visible and quotable tokens 
of his success are a large audience, respectable and 
attentive, a thriving Sunday school, or a considera- 
ble body of communicants. If these si fail, or 
become iess than formerly, he thinks he has labored 
in vain; that Piety is on the decline, for it is only by 
this form that he commonly tests and measures Pi 
itself. Hence a sincere and earnest minister, Wi 
the limitations which he so easily gets from his pro- 
fession and social position, is always prone to think 
ill of the times, to: undervalue the new wine which 
refuses to be kept in the old bottles, but rends them 
asunder; hence he bewails the decline of religion, 
and looks longingly back to the days of his fathers. 

But you will ask,‘ Why does not a minister de- 
mand Piety in its natural form? Blame him not; 
unconsciously he fulfils his contract, and does what 
he is taught, ordained and paid for doing. It is safe 
for a minister to demand Piety of his parish ; not safe 
to demand it in the form of Morality—eminent Pie- 
ty in the form of Philanthropy: it would be an in- 
novation ; it would ‘hurt men’s feelings’; it might 
disturb some branches of business; at the North it 
would interfere with the liquor trade; at the South 
with the slave trade; every where it would demand 
what many men do not like to give. If a man asks 
Piety in the form of bodily attendance at church on 
the only idle day in the week, when business and 
amusement must be refrained from in the form of 
belief in doctrines which are commonly accepted by 
the denomination, and compliance with its forms,— 
that is customary ; it hurts nobedy’s feelings ; it does 
not disturb the liquor trade nor the slave trade; it 
interferes with nothing, not even with respectable 
sleep in a comfortable pew. A minister, like others, 
loves to be surrounded by able and respectable men ; 
he seeks, therefore, a congregation of such. If he is 
himself an able man, it is well; but there are few in 
any calling whom we designate as able. Our weak 
man cannot instruct his parishioners ; he soon learns 
this, and ceases to _givé them instruction on matters 
of importance. They would not suffer it, for the 
larger includes the less, not. the less the larger. 
He is not strong by nature; their position overlooks 
and commands his. He must speak and give some 
counsel; he wisely limits himself to things of but 
little practical interest, and his parishioners are not 
offended: ‘That’s my sentiment exactly,’ says the 
most worldly man in the church, ‘religion is too 
pure to be mixed up with the practical business of 
the street.’ The orginal and effectual preaching, in 
such cases, is not from the pulpit down upon the 
pews, but from the pews up to the pulpit, which 
only echoes, consciously or otherwise, but does not 
speak, 

In a solar system, the central sun, not barely pow- 
erful from its position, is the most. weighty body; 
heavier than all the rest put together ; so with even 
swing they all revolve about it. Our little ministe- 
rial sun was ambitious of being among the large sat- 
ellites ; he is there, but the law of gravitation among 
men is as certain as in matter; he cannot poise and 
swing to system; he is not the Sun thereof, not even 
a Primary Planet, only a little satellite, revolving 
with many nutations round some primary, in an orbit 
that is oblique, complicated, and difficult to caleu- 
late; now waxing ina ‘ Revival,’ now waning in @ 
‘ Decline of Piety,’ now totally eclipsed by his Pri- 
mary that comes between him and the light which 
lighteth every man. Put one of the cold thin moons 
of Saturn in the centre of the solar system,—would 
the universe revolye about that little dot? Loyal 
matter with irresistible fealty gravitates towards the 
Sup, and wheels around the balance-point of the 
world’s weight, be it where it may,called by whatey- 
er name. 

While ministers insist unduly on the conventional 
manifestation of Piety, it is not a thing unheard of 
for a laynmin to resolve to go to Heaven by the ec- 
clesiastical road, yet omit resolving to be a good 
man before he gets there. Such a man finds the or- 
dinary forms of Piety very convenient, and not at all 
burthensome ; they do not interfere with his daily 
practice of injustice and meanness of soul ; they seem 
a substitute for real and manly goodness, they offer 
a royal road to saintship here and Heaven hereafter. 
Is the man in arrears with Virtue, having long prac- 
tised wickedness and become insolvent? This form 
is a new bankrupt law of the Spirit, he pays. off. his 
old debts in the ecclesiastical currency—a penny- 
worth of form for a pound of Substantial 
This bankrupt sinner, cleared by the ecclesiastical 
chancery, is a solvent saint; he exhorts at meetings, 
strains at every gnat, and mourns over ‘the general 
decay of Piety,’ and teaches other men the way in 
which they should go—to the same end. 


‘So morning insects that in muck begun, 
Shine, buz, and fly-blow in the evening sun.’ 





_ From the N. ¥. Sabbath Recorder. 
SUNDAY LAWS AND ANTI-SABBATH 
CONVENTIONS. 


The Publishing Committee of the Anti 
Convention held in Boston last year, mecaoude 
Call for another Convention, to be held in the same 
city, commencing on the fourth day of April, and con- 
tinuing in session through two succeeding da Its 
object, as set forth in the Call, is ‘the ove: w of 
religious and political tyranny in the shape of sab- 
prey a pl 9 pgs secure the right of 
man to worshi according to ictates i 
own pales rat Rap ont to exhib rags =~ 


Judging of the future by the we expect 
this movement denouniond by the reli pte 
Foran ea ype wanton attack upon the Sab- 
atic Institutiou. But, uncharitable as we have the 


leaders in the movement profess to aim mainly at 
securing two objects—the overthrow of those laws 
ent men from worshipping God i 
to the dictates of their consciences, and the 
geicn of me iy vrs views relative to the 
ir 
tine such ney meprensinag 





the le of the United States re- 
ay Pe ate ond & wi 


persons were to be. carried out, they would do more 
the 


institution into contempt, than all the 
Anti-Sabbath Coprentions that ever were held, or 


er will be hel 
yet we did not commence this article to defend 
the callers of this Anti-Sabbath Convention. That 


is.a work which we are as little inclined to do, prob- 
ably, as they are to have usdo. We wished simply 
to call attention to the intimate connection between 
Sunday laws and Anti-Sabbath Conventions, and to 
suggest the probability, that the abolition of the for- 
would pat am end to the latter, or at least re- 
move their erage support, The Call itself places 
the overthrow of the Sunday Jaws first in the list of. 
objects; and the natural inference from this fact, 
that this is regarded as the object, is corroborated 
by the following extract from an article in the Libe- 
rator, written by one of the Committee, to call atten- 
tion to the eremeeshion ¥ Cm a wae 
nder it, ye who. profess so much grief on accoun 
PF Anti-Sab bath Conventions, and a ee your in- 
fluence in favor of Sunday luws. 


[The Recorder here publishes an editorial article 
on this subject, which appeared in the Liberator of 
the 16th ultimo.] 





. From the New-York Christian Inquirer. 
TRUE USE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


So forced, unnatural and benumbing is the popu- 
lar estimate of the New Testament, that when we 
meet anything in its pages that is verified by our 
own practical experience, anything that shows the 
writer to have tasted of our joys or sorrows, to have 
viewed life at all.as we view it, we are i 
and can hardly believe we read aright. e are 
afraid that the holy A es cannot have intended to 
say anything so simple, so true, so natural ; or if we 
are ob _— to believe that we understand him truly, 
we set down the passage as being less religious than 
the. rest—a lapse of the writer from, piety into 
common sense—as if the New Testament were com- 
pacted of solid religion, and religion were some-. 
thing distinct from, and holier than truth, and 
sense, and just sentiment. Wespeak of the Apostles 
in a body, as if they were necessarily holier and loft- 
ier beings than other faithful and devoted Christians 
who have lived since their time. That they were 
jJendowed with wonder-working powers; that they 
were faithful and invalaable witnesses, and delivered 
truly what they had heard and seen, is most true, 
but does not affect their characters. They were, for 
the most part, pure and single-hearted men, as’ far 
as we know, although one proved a traitor; and both 
Peter and Paul showed themselves to have haman 
frailties. But to elevate them above humanity, or to 
place their virtue on a different’ platform from that 
of others, isnot wise or proper. Have we no saints 
now? Saint. Paul is but another way of saying 
Holy Paul; and have we not had Holy Howard, and 
Holy Oberlin, and Holy Fenelon? We are far 
from thinking that the Apostolic times saw any bet- 
ter specimens of humanity than ourown. Jesus was 
just.as far raised: above his Apostles, as above his 
Saints of the present. times. The Apostolic writers 
enjoy a rightful authority from their personal ac- 
quaintance with Jesus, and their commission from 
him to preach the Gospel. They went forth pro- 
claiming the Gospel: they were perfectly competent 
to do that, for they had to. say only what they had 
seen or heard. ‘They were to tell nothing but what 
they knew, and this any honest mind cando. Their 
writings, however, were no part of their commission: 
this-was not done under Christ’s authority or in- 
struction. It was a purely voluntary effort on their 
part. Jesus wrote nothing himself, and had his dis- 
oem not written a word, we should not be without 
Christianity. But it was impossible that the life 
and history of such a person should not be recorded. 
All wonderful events or men find their historians. 
And so it was with Jesus. Indeed, it would destroy 
every interest in the New Testament wrttings, to 
suppose them inspired after the usual meaning of 
that word. The Gospels and the Epistles owe their 
interest to having been written, for the most part, 
by personal disciples of Jesus Christ, whom we know 
to have been honest and capable men, otherwise 
they would not have been commissioned by him to 
preach the Gospel. But it is altogether an error, and 
an injurious one, to speak of the New Testament as. 
if it were itself the Gospel ; and all the verbal re- 
spect which finds no echo in life or spirit is worth- 
less, nay, is false. 

To be afraid to deny is not to believe; faith with- 
out works is dead, nay, it is worse than dead, it nev- 
er lived, -There is no such thing as faith without 
works. To believe in Christ, is not merely the hav- 
ing no reason to doubt or deny that what others say 
of him is.true. To believe that Christ existed, or 
that he was the Messiah, has no more merit in it, 
than believing that Napoleon existed, or any other 
fact that cannot be disputed. A belief ina histori- 
cal fact is‘ purely voluntary yielding of the -nind to 
testimony which we are so constituted as not to be 
able to withstand. A devil may believe inthis sense 
as well as an angel, and his belief is just as good in 
itsquality. Men usually believe that Christ was the 
Son of God, because those whom they account hon- 
est, trustworthy, learned and inquiring, tell them so. 
And this is a very good reason, too. What then ? 
Have they the saving faith of the Gospe) 2 

So, too, men reverence the Scriginens-vatichie for 
their inspiration—are horror-struck at the supposed 
irreverence done them by those who deny this, not 
because they know anything about them, but because 
from earliest childhood, they have heard.them thus 
venerated. And this is all well, But there ts no 
merit in it, It, is accidental. It is shared by good 
and bad; and exercises almost no influence upon the 
minds of the mass. Is this to pass for faith in the 
Gospel? Not at all. Faith is in the heart—true 
reverence is in the heart. God wants not for his 
word the worship of ignorance, or of fear, but an in- 
telligent and practical valuation of it, for the good 
men have found in it. No man truly reverences the 
Bible, who does not read, study, ponder upon, and 
practice its Jom A man must be able to say 
why and he’ reverences, before his respect is 
worth anything. Faith in the Gospel is the spirit 
which brings one.to Christ's feet asthe only guide 
and Sayiour—which makes one liye only for what 
Christ lived, for virtue, truth, and holiness. While 
there is so little of this in this world, let not men 
congratulate themselves on their reverence for the 
Bible, or be self. ent because they have a 
timidity which they mistake for reverence, at hear- 
ing its authority tested, and its, meaning. fearlessly 
examined. Skepticism is better than indifference, 
because it is alive. Something is better than noth- 
ing. Nothing is more dangerous than to hug one’s 
self for believing the Gospel. Faith without works 
is dead; and the sou] in which this pseudo faith 
dwells is dead, and is infecting the world with its 
putridity. There is all the difference between hea- 
ven and hell, between a real.and fancied faiih; a 
nuine, hearty, free reverence, and a timid, super- 
ial, false superstition. If the Gospel is not every- 

to a man, it is nothing. If Jesus is nota ide 
and Master, he lives not for us. If the New x on 
ment is not read and it might just as well 
not exist, as far as any individual soul is concerned. 





LEGISLATION. 


up the huge volume of acts passed at each session, 
and turn over the pages from the beginning to the 


made up of acts of incorporation, or suppleme 
thereto, and special As ‘eh 








object, means as they propose, nobody | Some additional reven imperiou 
can doubt; and surely the advocates whys demanded. Yet these will probably be left as they 
ih dbehnoren elves withda © ttoreeee reat Eenemlly havebeon, to the very close of the session, 
to be the last to raise objections, ‘As to the hotion, manner, or lost altogther niet ah Gare We 
tion to the Sunday ‘laws necessarily im-| may talk.of parties, and of pri of government, 
plies opposition to the sabbatic institation, it is com-|®8 much as we please, but unless they are made 
son tnd face” For curelven, we wil ysl os rectal wig trons pees te, we oo 
‘one in regard for the sabbatic institution; and yet ine oe 
{Bet Ite gladly + lhe lat a — Bytes 7” A fomale was held to bail in Philadelphia, Inst 
from, the statute books. Indeed, we believe. that lacurriios Yonontionn oy COMES, Of libel, in sending « 


wishes his house to be the central place 
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The Sabbath ‘Question. —~ 
ROCEEDINGS of the’ Anti-Sabbat 


held at the Melodeon, Boston, Men netting 
24th ; containing the speeches of Charles C. Bea, 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, John W. |} vo Parle, 


4TOW . 
Parker, Henry C. Wright, Luerctia wien te 
Pillsbury, Samuel May, Jr., and John y ¢. Parker 
gether with an exhibition of the spirit o; an i to. 
and the religious press. Also em ° 

of Luther, Malancthon, Tyndale, ( 
Dymond, Paley, and Archbishop Whate)y 
Jewish nature of the Sabbath. The who, aS to th 

neat and compact pamphlet of 11/3 cao ee 

25 cents single ; five copies for one dollar: . : Price, 
dozen. Every friend of human progress sd 4 Per 
deavor to procure a copy of this pamy hlet ae eh. 
culate it far and wide. For sale by ELA ‘ in thr. 
26 Cornhill, and also at 21 Cornhill, ARSE, 
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*WASH AND BRE HEALED.’ Tee 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL 
AND HERALD OF REFOR\s 
For 1849. 


JOEL SHEW, mM. 


§ dem object of this Journal is to explain ; 
ner suited to the capacity of all, Neyer elwrg 
ebrated system called Hynnorarny, or the W..”” 
Curne—a system which is, deserve] > 
popular favor, and which, in efficacy {o cure and 
vent di , is unparalleled in the healino ee 2 tg 
system embraces a wide range of particulars | = 
which may be stated in the general term, ale 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF Ht RALTH, 
Bathing, Clothing, Air, Ventilation, Poog Drie 
Exercise, Tobacco, or whatever ten:|s 9 ks 
tion, or the destruction of the body , 
treated in this Journal. “ 
THE WATER-CURP, 
Now well established, is peculiarly fay 
treatment of the maladies, both chronic and acut 
whieh the human body is subject. We hope oe 
teach our readers the best modes of raxyrxry, 
well as curtne di ~ is 


D., EDITOR, 


to the preser “ 
oF mind, wil) 


rable to the 


REFORMS, 
Of whatever kinds, we. shall promulvate as we think 
they deserve, and endeavor to adapt our Journ) r 
the wants of every family in the land. F 
THIS JOURNAL 
Will be published. monthly, containing thirty-ry, 
large octavo pages of the best matter, with reference 
to the application of this system, together with ay is. 


teresting MisceLLany, on the following 
TERMS IN ADVANCE: 
SINGLE cory, ONE YEAR, $1 00 
Five copies, ONE YEAR, $ 00 


To receive attention, letters and orders must, in aur 

cases, be postr-rarp, and directed to 
FOWLERS & WELIS, 

Cunton Hatt, 131 Nassav steer, New Yonx, 

C$" Volume Eleven commenced January, 1849, 
All ‘subscribers will commence and close with the 
year, 

te Postmasters, Tracurrs, and Ciereruex, arp 
authorized to receive subscriptions for these Journals, 

Beta Marsu, 25 Cornhill, is agent for Boston. 








To be Let, 
HREE brick Houses in Second street Place, ecop- 
taining nine rooms each, with Cochituate water, 
convenient for two families. They will be let to re. 
spectable and responsible colored families, at the low 


rent of $180 each. Apply to H. COLBURN’S Hu 

store, or to J. B. CLAPP & SON, Real Estate 

Brokers, corner of Portland and Sudbury streets, 
March 2. 





WHITAKER’S 
PORTABLE MINIATURE 
SOLAR LAMP, 


FOR WHICH A PATENT IS NOW PENDING. 

t? THE’ CHEAPEST AND MOST PERFECT 
LIGHT EVER KNOWN! 

HIS Lamp is so constructed, that not a particle of 

light can come in contact with the eye, when used 

r 
Reading, Writing, Sewing, or for any practicable 

purposes. 
Also, with a new. method of introducing heated «ar 
only to the flame, by which we obtain as strong, bri- 
liant, and perfect a light, while burnt with while 
oil, lard, or pot drippings, (free from salt and water,) 
as can be obtained from any other Lamp while wed 
with the best sperm oil, gas, or camphene. 

There is also a guard around the burners, by which 
all the oil which flows over the other lamps is, with 
this, conducted back to the fountain, by which we ob- 
viate.the greatest objection to oil lamps,—namely, 
want of cleanliness. 

It will emit light equal to six sperm candles, ats 
cost of less than one half cent per hour, of so pures 
nature as not to cause bread toasted over it to taste or 
smell, any more than when done by the most per- 
fect fire. ‘ 

Manufactured wholly by ENDICOTT & SUM. 
NER, 106 Elm street, New York, and for sale by 

I. PERKINS, 
Sole Agent for the New England States, 
Cor. ilarrison Avenue and Northampton street. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 
No. 42 Bromfield st., three doors from Tremont st. 
A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO DEALERS 
ALSO POR SALE, 

Davis's GALVANIC BATTERIES for Medical 
purposes ; with instructions for using them. Like- 
wise, Mrs. Cooke’s POLISHING IRONS; to polist 
with starch, free from any other kind of polish. P« 
tent secured. 

Jan. 12 
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CHEEVER’S PATENT 
FIRE KINDLING. 


DEPOT—No. 2 Waren st., Boston. 
No. 3 Spruce sv., New York. 
No. 140 So. Szconp s1., P11.s08L PHIM 
attention of the citizens of Boston and vicini- 
ty, and country merchants generally, invited " 
this article, which from the universa! encomiums . 
the public press and of consumers ; from its —— 
sale in New York, Philadelphia, Rochester, tica, 
8 use, Albany, and wherever it has been introder, 
rs een for its intrinsic usefulness, convemence - 
economy, is confidently recommended to their me 
A piece one inch square will burn from 15 & ae 
minutes, will. kindle charcoal, wood, or Liverpoe 


coal, and will save more than half the charcoal used 
in kindling anthracite. ie, 
Three cents’ worth will test it tully. Orders solic 
ited. 
Liberal discount to retailers. 


GRAY, WOLCOTT & GREENE, 





igen subscriber having seg 
venient, and ‘central boarding-house, *° « 
Central Court, will be most happy to we'ce”” 
of the Friends of Reform at reasonable ag 
in Bostom 
where the friends of Temperance, Peace, Purity, sant 
dom, the Prisoner, &c. may mect together, an¢ ©" 
a comfortable and happy home. 8 “ 
te" Central Court opens at 233 Washingto? 
JOHN M. SPEAR 


INTELLIGENCE OFFICE. 





[No money received unless a situation + 


gga ar owithe good pie h 
Af sae plied wit 
in resi io toaiies, and ies sup ‘at 


servants, both in the city and country, st 
and on reasonable terms. 
Roxbury, Jan. 12, 1849. 
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